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THE POOL. 


Scroore, against his will, was riding out from Gayle. The repairs 
that had brought him over proved to be needed badly once they 
had been entered on, and Merrilees liked to have the master with 
him at these times. 

Apart from this, Lanty Water and the old house ‘ called him,’ 
as they did once every while with a force resistless almost. He had 
been glad of the excuse to roam over-hill; and now, as he rode 
up to the Storrith couritry, he was in no good humour. 

He was sorry for the poor devil who had died in the shepherd’s 
hut—for what seemed to him a fairly righteous cause—but saw no 
treason why he himself should have been dragged into the affair. 
As it was, the sole business of his journey was to attend the inquest 
on the dead man. 

As he came up the hill that led to Stephen Elliot’s house, he 
was surprised to see the old man—reported to be dying not long 
since—leaning over his gate. He was saying good-bye to Jess, who 
did not glance downhill, but went slowly up towards Moor House. 

Scroope stirred his horse to a nimbler walking-pace, thinking to 
overtake the girl; but Elliot checked him as he passed. 

‘I have heard of beggars on horseback,’ he said, his voice harsh 
with venom, ‘ but for the first time in my life I’ve seen one.’ 

The younger man had reined up, half tolerant as usual of Elliot’s 
warped enmity. 

“Yes?” he asked, humouring him as one whose wits were out 
of gear. 

‘I thought that I’d let all the countryside have the news 
first. They’d have given you queer looks when they met you on 
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the roads, and you’d have wondered, till a word dripped into your 
ear from this one, and a word from another. It would have meant 
taking your pride from you bit by bit, till you stood in your beggar’s 


Tags. 

‘ This is all very well, Mr. Elliot, but I’ve an inquest to attend.’ 

‘ You have two,’ snarled the other, unexpectedly. ‘ The second’s 
on the dead heart you'll carry when Storrith’s gone. No, you don’t 
understand, not just yet. I did not expect this meeting, but I’m 
glad of it. I was growing impatient to break the news to you.’ 

His deliberation seemed far removed from impatience, as he took 
a folded slip of paper from his pocket and smoothed it out. 

‘ Read it,’ he said; ‘and when you’ve done that, you can steal 
it from me if you like. You are stronger than I am, but, if you 
destroy it, I know where the other record is.’ 

Scroope, still bent on humouring the old fool, glanced at the 
paper, and read it again with quickened interest. Then he handed 
it back. 

‘Why should I destroy it?’ he asked sharply. ‘It clears my 
father’s honour. I never doubted it—but all the countryside did.’ 

Scroope felt a curious freedom. He had not realised how heavy 
the old burden had been, till this moment of release. His father 
had never been the man to do what all believed of him; but his 
own faith had lacked proof till now—proof for the world to see. 

‘Why should you, of all men, do this for me ?’ he asked, with 
puzzled question. 

‘IT had a daughter. Was her honour nothing ?’ 

‘ Your pardon, Mr. Elliot. I should have remembered——’ 

‘ You will remember,’ broke in the other, in a fury of contempt 
for Scroope’s high-mettled openness—to strike a blow, or to admit 
a fault. ‘To the end of your days you'll remember. That night 
when she went through the storm, to die of it, she bore a child. 
It was a man-child, and he lived. He’s alive to-day.’ 

Scroope had been prepared—deep under the fret of these last 
days—for calamity of some sort. But not for this. If Elliot spoke 
truth, Storrith was no longer his. All of him—mind and heart— 
grasped the issue as it stood. 

‘ And you have the record of his birth ?’ he asked quietly. 

‘I have—but not for you to handle. I’d not trust you as far.’ 

Scroope glanced down at the man’s chill malevolence. It 
seemed the mirror of a grief that was eating at his heart already. 
If Storrith went. For a moment he was unsteadied, but he allowed 


Elliot to see none of that. 
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‘You could trust me as far,’ he said, and touched his horse 
lightly with the whip, and went up the road. 

Stephen Elliot watched him go. He had hungered for this 
moment, had struck hard and suddenly. Fanatical in hatred, long 
indulged, he had cherished many visions about this meeting, and 
now Scroope had ridden quietly up the highway, taking no wound 
that showed. 

As he stood there, leaning moodily over the gate, Eliza Daunt 
came trudging over from the field-path with a bundle of sticks on 
her back. 

‘Wee Daunt is all the gentleman already,’ she said, halting at 
the gate. ‘ When I was for sending him out, as usual, to gather 
kindling-wood, he just folded his arms, and told me that you 
couldn’t expect it of a Scroope.’ 

‘He always had a dry wit of his own,’ snapped Elliot, glad of 
her woebegone perplexity. ‘You’ve had him for your slave all 
these years—and now you've made him master.’ 

‘ Let him try his wings. I'll clip them for him by and by.’ 

It was Elliot’s nature to build on unforgiveness. Already he 
had a feud at heart with this woman who had tempted him to dream 
of a straight-built grandson, and instead had brought him a dwarf, 
known to all the moorside, and pitied for his squat infirmity. 

‘ Will you ?’ he asked, withalean smile. ‘I think, Eliza Daunt, 
he’ll be master now to the finish. There was something I liked 
in the way he faced us both, and said he was Scroope of Storrith.’ 

‘You're not ina kindly mood to-day,’ said Eliza, with brisk irony. 

Elliot began to think his wits were straying. Through the 
lines of her weather-roughened face he saw a gleam of her younger 
self peep out at him—some hint of the charm, provocative and 
saucy, that had beguiled him once. 

‘ Kindliness and I never had much in common.’ 

‘Not lately ; but there was a time when you were more than 
kindly. It didn’t suit you, and it makes me laugh to this day 
when I think of your sweethearting voice. I never smell a hayfield 
without thinking of you waiting in the dusk, and the soft ghost- 
moths blundering across my face as I went up to meet you.’ 

‘Oh, have done, woman.’ 

‘It wasn’t “woman” then. It was twenty little pet-names, 
and every one as silly as another. And I listened. So there were 
two fools met together.’ 

Elliot recovered his wariness. If a whiff of regret had come 
for those vanished dusks when the stars wheeled up above the scent 
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of new-mown grass, he had dismissed it. The present was all- 


absorbing. 

‘ There is one thing troubling me,’ he said. 

‘Only one? There’s a lucky man in the moorside, any way.’ 

‘You told me that hate of Scroope—old Scroope—had taken 

you across the moor with her—that nothing was too much to do, 
if you could rear her boy to put his son out of house and home. 
Then afterwards you kept me hungry for two days to see the heir. 
That was because you hated me, you said—and, Lord o’ mercy, I 
believed you when you brought Wee Daunt.’ 

She gathered the load of sticks to her back again, and once more 
a flash of comeliness showed in the old face and the quick, bright eyes. 

‘Women are made as they’re made, and queer cattle at that. 
Old Scroope, as you call him, will always be young to me. I was 
older than he, by a year or two, but I loved him, you see.’ 

Elliot peered at her with cold, suspicious eyes. ‘Loved him, 
too ?’ he snarled. 

‘Once for all. It was different altogether from our moon-raking 
nights. And he wouldn’t understand, though I tried to make him. 
So hate settled in, instead of the caring he might have had o 
the asking.’ 

‘I never pretended to knowledge of women, Eliza Daunt.’ 

‘ That’s as well,’ she retorted briskly. ‘There was a man once 
who boasted that he did, and in the end he was killed by laughter. 
We got him inside a ring, of the sort fairies make o’ moonlit nights, 
and laughed at him till he died.’ 

‘I thought you serious,’ said Elliot, with grave rebuke. 

‘Never moreso. I was serious enough when I kept you dangling 
for two days with dreams of what your grandson would be like. 
Then I brought him.’ 

* It was cruel, woman.’ 

‘Nay. It was only a taste of my claws. With Scroope it was 
different. If he’d lived, I’d have bitten as well as clawed—bitten 
deep. I told you women were queer.’ 

‘I fancied myself a good hater,’ grumbled the old man, ‘but 
you better me.’ 

‘To be sure. It was Scroope’s to choose, whether I'd love or 
hate. He chose. So, when he died, I fastened the quarrel on to 
young Scroope’s shoulders—and I’d like to see him when he first 
hears the news.’ 

* You'll never in this world have your wish.’ 
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‘I shall have to—unless he’s slipped away like his father, out 
o’ my reach. Is young Scroope dead, too? There’s been one ~ 
murder on the heights, and such-like go in threes, they say.’ 

Elliot revelled in her discomfiture. She stood straight enough 
under her load of sticks, but her dismay was plain. 

‘No. He’s alive, and on top of a horse, as usual. He went by 
just now, and we had a talk at the gate. So you'll never know 
how he looked when he first had the news.’ 

‘You told him? Well, I’ve been robbed again. Just to have 
seen his face—— ’” 

‘Wouldn’t have pleased you at all, Eliza. All the Scroope in 
him showed plainer than I’ve ever seen it. But we'll drag him from 
saddle all the same.’ 

Eliza Daunt nodded with grim conviction, and went up the road. 
It was a lonely highway, one apart from traffic, except for strange 
pedlars, a farmer’s gig once in a while, or some chance traveller 
from the outer world who marvelled that in these modern days 
there could be such leagues of emptiness and space. It was lonely 
now, but the few people on it were big with destiny. 

Scroope overtook Jess half-way up the hill, and they had the 
road to themselves ; for Eliza, slow moving under her bundle of 
faggots, was not in sight as yet. He dismounted, and kept pace 
beside the girl ; and both were silent after the first greeting. 

His first impulse, once he was free of Elliot, was to throw off his 
trouble. After all, the man was crazy, and his talk of a grandson, 
alive, and ready to claim Storrith, was not backed by any proof 
that he had shown. Why should he run to meet disaster so un- 
likely 2 It was the sight of Jess, ahead of him up the road, that 
brought back hisdoubts. She moved with such buoyancy and pride, 
and he had been glad to think of what he had to offer her. 

It was easy, not long since, to make light of what might happen 
—easy to say that, if Storrith went, they could make their home 
at Gayle and live on just enough, instead of the more that now 
seemed paramount. 

Simple, direct and honest in facing all adventures, Scroope 
wondered what was the best way to break the news to her. Elliot 
might have talked at random; but it was not fair to build on 
that—not fair to Jess. She would stand by him, of course, and be 
content with Gayle. But he knew how her heart was set on 
Storrith, and he loathed giving pain to women. It was one of his 
foibles. 
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While he cast about, clumsily, for some way of opening out 
his mind, Jess broke the irksome silence. 

‘T’ve had sleepless nights lately,’ she said—‘ thinking of you 
and me.’ 

‘ Sleepless nights ? ’ he echoed, smiling and incredulous. 

‘ They say,’ she went on slowly, as if words were hard to find— 
‘they say no luck goes with marriages between—between people 
who have known each other all their lives—people who have played 
as boy and girl together.’ 

There were tears on her lashes, and her voice was soft and kind ; 


but Scroope could only think of a little thin wind such as roamed. 


the moorland hollows before snow came. 

‘Boy and girl should have learned to know each other fairly 
well by this time,’ he said sharply. ‘I’m content—if you are.’ 

‘It is so hard to tell you. There was friendship that went to 
my promise to—to marry you—and old liking, Roger—but more 
is needed, somehow.’ 

He could make nothing of her mood. He only knew that, in 
her tearful hesitancy and appeal, she was prettier than even he 
had guessed. The mere thought of losing her, too, roused the 
fighter in him. 

‘I care, and you care, and the sooner we’re married, the better. 
Sick fancies are not like you, Jess.’ 

‘ It—it is not fancy—will you not understand ? ’ 

‘No. Tl not try to.’ 

Again the uneasy silence came. Scroope tried to drive out 
memory of the girl’s farewell to Stephen Elliot at the gate. The 
old man had been trying to separate them, no doubt, by this twaddle 
about marriages between people who had roamed the hills together 
since childhood. Had he gone further, and disclosed a secret that 
might soon be common gossip? He shrank from the suspicion ; 
but it returned, again and yet again. 

‘ Jess,’ he said at last, ‘it might happen that I brought you to 
Gayle instead of Storrith as a bride. Storrith’s in the losing.’ 

There was no mistaking her hesitation. For a moment Scroope 
read in her face something pitiless and crafty—something he longed 
to shut out from memory, and could not. He knew that she had 
his secret. 

‘ Would I have cared—Gayle or Storrith ?’ she said, recovering 
her wistfulness. ‘Do you think I'd have cared, if—if I’d not 
mistaken friendship for something warmer? I—I’m sorry, dear.’ 
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As they stood there, Eliza Daunt came up the road ; and Scroope, 

turning at the sound of shuffling}feet behind him, was glad of the 
intrusion. A gulf had opened, somewhere deep in the place where 
old loyalties abode. He needed to stand back from it, and get a 
hold again on life. 
It was easy to understand how Eliza had astonished Stephen 
Elliot not long ago by the roguery of youth that peeped from every 
wrinkle. Her plans were faring well, after years of patient ministry, 
and she was gay. 

She set down her bundle of sticks, and said it was a fine day. 

‘There’s so many dead folk, come to think of it. But we're living. 
We're the lucky few, as you might say, and should be thankful.’ 

She laughed at them both with uncanny mirth ; then her voice 
dropped to a persuasive whine as she glanced at Jess. 

‘Let me tell your fortune for you, pretty lady—just for the 
frolic, let me tell it. I want no silver across my palm.’ 

With apt mimicry of the fortune-tellers who strayed now and 
then across the moors, she told of journeys past, of travels to come, 
of sweethearts dark-haired and fair. Jess listened goodhumouredly 
enough ; for, like Scroope, she welcomed any interruption of their 
meeting. Then suddenly Eliza launched her bolt. 

‘I can’t promise you a handsome husband, try as I will to find 
the tokens. Riches you'll have, pretty lady, and a big house. 
You’ve always wanted those——’ 

Jess reddened and drew back her hand, but Eliza went on 
inexorably. 

‘ You'll have them, pretty lady—but saddled by some infirmity.’ 

Scroope, glancing at Jess, saw that this fortune-telling nonsense 
had touched some unexpected weakness in her. She was afraid 
and trembling. 

‘Oh, have done, Eliza,’ he said roughly. 

‘I have done,’ she answered, mischievous as some bog-sprite of 
the moors, as she gathered her bundle, went up the road a little 
way, then crossed the stile that opened on her field-track home. 

They were alone again, with all the yesterdays and with the 
nagging present. 

‘So it’s good-bye, Jess ?’ he said at last. 

‘Not to friendship, if you'll have it so. And you'll forgive 
me? It’s not my fault that I cannot love you. It is better to 
be honest with each other. And, Roger, will you leave me now ? 
I—I want to be alone.’ 
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In some odd way he was sorry for her. Whatever went to her 
breaking of their pledge, she was Jess—the girl who had shared the 
years with him. It seemed, in this tense mood, that she needed 
protection from herself along a road of her own choice. 

The nearness of disaster to Storrith returned to him. All 
seemed going—lands and love and faith in women. But she had 
shared old days. 

‘You are sure?’ he asked. ‘Eliza prattled about journeys, 
In dead earnest, I may have to take one soon—a long journey.’ 

She missed the generous folly underlying the few harsh words. 
In spite of all, he was ready to be near, if in any way she needed 
him. She missed that, but not the stifled heart-ache that came at 
the thought of their parting. For the last time she weighed 
Storrith in the balance against Roger Scroope, and her glance 


was soft and pleading. 
‘I am sorry, dear,’ she said—‘ just sorry.’ 


Without farewell of any sort he mounted and rode up the high- 
way. A long chapter of his life was closed. He had known it, 
but would not admit as much, when Lone Fir went down and he 
stood among its splintered wreckage. But, for all that, there was 
wind on the uplands—a wind that grew brisker as he climbed. 

The land itself was a challenge and a solace to him. From this 
over-mastering height he saw the curved folds of the heath dip to 
the barren pastures, and lose themselves in green sheltered valleys 
far below. Troubles were clustering thick, but they were easier to 
face here with the silent comradeship of heath and bog to help him. 

The shepherd’s hut, as he rode forward, showed as a dark 
blur against the billowing heather-red. Then it took shape. So 
did the little wayside inn that ministered to drovers when they 
brought their cattle over-hill. By and by, too, as he drew nearer, 
the road, judged by its usual traffic, seemed almost populous. 


From every by-lane men, horsed or on foot, came into the highway, . 


all moving towards the lone inn and the shepherd’s hut. 

Scroope had half forgotten the errand that was the sole reason 
for his leaving Gayle. So much had happened on the road since 
he took it this morning to perform an unwelcome duty. 

They were the rest of the twelve good men and true, of course, 
these fellow-travellers, going to serve on the coroner’s jury. Two 
or three of them he could name already, distant as they were, by 
some oddity of figure. The rest he would know when they fore- 
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gathered presently about the hut. Everyone knew each other in 


these lonely heights. 

Scroope unwittingly made pictures of his own mood from the 
moorland’s ever-changing face. These eleven men, little when 
measured by the moor’s far-reaching loneliness, grew to undue 
importance. They seemed to come from every quarter of the sky, 
mourners assembling for Storrith’s burial. 

He laughed off the fancy, and rode on. When he reached the 
hut, the men gave him a friendly welcome, subdued by some 
mental misgiving as to ‘whether they ought to wear funeral 
manners.’ Then the coroner rode up—old Mr. Christopherson, 
his face like a boy’s who had been out in the wind all day. 

‘To our duties, gentlemen,’ he said briskly. 

Scroope waited outside while they went in to view the body. 
He had already viewed it—in its last fight with death—in its 
pitiful, half sublime struggle to confess a murder in case another 
paid its penalty. It all recurred to him, with poignant clearness— 
the man’s courage to find breath—the blood that trickled out 
between his lips—the shepherd’s tenderness with him, as if he 
nursed one of his ailing ewes. 

Then they came out—the coroner and his men—and Scroope 
joined them as they went uphill to the musty tavern, with its 
smell of old ale-droppings lurking in the sawdust of the floor. 
His evidence was given—briefly, for there was little to be said. 
The shepherd in turn was heard, and presently the only verdict 
possible was found. 

As they rode away from the inn together, Scroope pressed the 
coroner to turn aside and share a meal with him at Storrith. 

‘Nothing would please me better, Roger; but there’s work 
waiting for me in Caisterby. You must let me come another day.’ 

‘There may not be another chance,’ said Scroope abruptly. 

The older man reined up in sheer astonishment. .‘ What do 
you mean? I may not be in my first youth, but I don’t feel like 
dying for a long while yet, if that is in your mind.’ 

‘I was going to ride into Caisterby to consult you, but the sooner 
you know, the better. It’s right you should—as an old friend, 
and as the family’s solicitor.’ 

‘Bless me, boy. I’ve never seen you so formal—and, if you'll 
forgive me, so humorous. This affair up here has touched your 
nerves, I fancy. You're not used to inquests—and, to be sure, 
you were mixed up with the affair in another way. It must have 
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been trying to have to get up in court and save a rogue from the 
gallows.’ 

While he talked the Coroner was glancing at Scroope with 
shrewd question. He was puzzled, not only by what Roger had 
said, but by his whole air. His easy good-nature had gone. His 
voice was harder. He seemed like a man at bay, somehow. 

‘You have the news almost as soon as I have, for I got it on 
my way up to the inquest,’ said Scroope. ‘That was your due. 
You have grown into Storrith. My father used to tell me so.’ 

‘Yes, yes. He was right, I think. Storrith. It’s the house 
of my dreams, and always was.’ 

‘That is why you ought to have my news—why I am slow in 
giving it. There’s an old madman here who has shown me proof 
that my father married twice—the first time secretly.’ 

Christopherson was grave now. His legal instinct leaped to 
the one solution only, with its appalling shame for Roger—shame 
harder to bear than any loss of house and lands could be. 

‘ And she was alive when——’ 

‘No,’ said Scroope, breaking the embarrassed pause. ‘She died 
in childbirth before my father married again. But the child is 
living.’ 

‘This madman who talked to you—who is he, Roger ?’ 

‘ A neighbour of mine, Stephen Elliot. It was his girl my father 
married first. He has been at feud with Storrith for as long as I 
remember on that account.’ 

‘Trust your highlands to have one merry quarrel or another 
busy. They seem to be more than food or drink. This Stephen 
Elliot, when he said the child was living, showed no proof of birth ?’ 

‘ He would not trust me with it.’ 

Christopherson’s gravity relaxed. ‘He hadn’t it to trust you 
with. That is my opinion on a case that must be devilish worrying 
to you all the same.’ 

‘ But he spoke with such assurance of the birth certificate.’ 

‘Such crazy cattle do. But does it stand to reason that this 
man Elliot, if he had the real heir at call, would have left you in 
peace at Storrith all these years? Put the trouble out of your 
mind, Roger. That’s my last word of advice.’ 

They had reached the three lane-ends where Christopherson’s 
road to Caisterby branched off, and the old lawyer’s farewell rang 
in Scroope’s ears after he had ridden out of sight among the moor’s 
twisted hummocks. 
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Scroope himself halted, irresolute, at this meeting of the high- 
ways. The two other tracks led to Storrith and to Gayle, and for 
a moment he was tempted to take the right-hand way. If Storrith 
was as safe as Christopherson thought, why not ride over and 
tell the grey house so, and afterwards go on to Gayle, as he had 
promised Merrilees ? 

His horse would have settled the question for him if he had not 
already baited and rested the cob while he was helping twelve men 
and a coroner to find their verdict. His own hunger was for- 
gotten. Already Christopherson’s kindly ‘all’s well’ was growing 
faint, like the sound of childhood’s elfin bells. Storrith called 
to him across the wastes; but, unless Elliot lied, it was not his 
by right. 

He turned the cob left-handed. Gayle was his, whatever 
happened, and he would ride there without breaking his journey. 
To-morrow would be soon enough to return to Storrith, and the 
waiting time that would decide whether Elliot had the proof he 
boasted of. 

Strange thoughts jostled each other as he went by moor and 
stream and coppice towards the heat-haze that always lay ahead, 
receding with each forward stride. Away yonder, under the haze, 
lay Tring and Lanty Water, and the cottage in the hollow where 
a woman lived alone in solitude. 

These uplands that he travelled were the same that he had 
known all his life. Yet they were changed. Already he saw them 
with new vision, born of stifled heartache—saw them with keener 
eyes and deepened caring. LoneFir had gone. Storrith would go; 
the creeping doubt had grown to certainty. He was in the thick 
of sudden and bewildering loss, and every sense was sharpened. 

Why did his thoughts, in the midst of his own trouble, return so 
constantly to the woman in Tring’s hollow? He grew impatient 
of the persistence with which memory of Audrey Clare returned. 
Perhaps Christopherson was right. The trial at Caisterby—his 
after-meeting with Audrey’s husband—the inquest—all had com- 
bined to shake his nerve. Because the woman in the hollow was 
pledged for life to such a sorry rascal—because, unwillingly, he had 
been the means of saving her from happy widowhood—he could 
not forget her. There could be no other reason. 

In this tangled mood he came to Gayle. It was only when 
Merrilees, before stabling his horse, spoke of a meal almost ready, 
that Scroope forgot everything except his hunger. It had ridden 
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with him unacknowledged, and had full revenge now for the slight, 
The smell of roasting grouse crept down the corridor. Nobody but 
Merrilees, the man of diverse gifts, had such skill with game, whether 
he tended it on the moors or in the oven. 

It was the gamekeeper’s boast that no women-servants were 
needed at Gayle, so long as he was there to see to the master’s 
needs ; and Scroope, as he sat presently in the low, wainscoted 
dining-room, waited on with quiet attentiveness, felt ease of heart 
return. 

It was only for a while. When he had gone out with Merrilees, 
an hour later, had discussed the repairs in progress, and chatted 
with the dogs, a great longing seized him to be alone. 

Storrith was no longer the great trouble. He could think only 
of Jess, who had not waited for his offer of release. If she had 
shown less haste to break her pledge—if she had not mingled tears 
and soft pleading with her callousness—he might have kept a 
dream or two alive. As things were, it was good to be a bachelor 
here with Merrilees. 

Restless and at odds with life, he remembered the Pool that lay 
deep and silent where the stream ran into Lanty Water. A soft, 
moist wind was stealing through the fleecy haze of a day far gone 
towardsevening. Old, wary fish lurked in the Pool, not to be tempted 
lightly by any fly ; but there was a chance, in just this light and 
weather, that he might bring to grass one of these monsters of the 
deeps. 

‘ You’re wise,’ said Merrilees, seeing him go out with a rod under 
his arm. ‘Fish the Pool—though you need none of my advice by 
this time. I almost got one of the big chaps there myself—got 
him head and shoulders out o’ water, as you might say. Then he 
broke the line. A seven-pounder, if he was an ounce—though folk 
think I’m boasting when I tell of it.’ 

‘T'll bring him back with me, Merrilees,’ said Scroope lightly— 
‘ just to prove you right about his size.’ 

As he crossed the rough pastures between Gayle and Lanty 
Water, trouble and sharp regrets were ready at his side; but he 
thrust them off. The soft air, the little, wandering breeze that 
rippled the lake’s tranquil length, spoke straight to his angler’s 
heart. Merrilees’ talk of a seven-pounder was no mock-heroic tale, 
fed by ale-house liquor when tongues wagged on winters’ evenings. 
He, too, had struck a fish of that size, had played him till his broad 
back showed above water, and had lost him on the brink of conquest. 
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If ever an evening called aloud to redeem that failure, it was 
here. With growing eagerness he wondered which fly was likeliest. 
By the time he neared the Pool he had made his choice, and was 
thinking only of the coming struggle—his craft against the old 
trout’s cunning—when he stopped abruptly. 

His feet had made no sound on the springy turf. Against his 
will—most things were against his will these days—he was a looker- 
on at tragedy so still and imminent that the whole land of field and 
moor and water seemed centred, watchful, on what was happening 
at the Pool. 

Audrey Clare was standing on its brink. The hazy sunset 
warmth was about her slim, young body. And she was looking 
into the Pool—as other people had gazed, through the generations, 
when life had broken their hearts and courage. 

Scroope laid his rod down, but made no other movement. The 
choice was hers. If she chose to join the grim company of dead 
who lay in the bottom deeps of Lanty Pool, he would drag her back ; 
but the choice was hers. 

A queer faith in this unknown woman stirred his watchfulness. 
What could there be but shame, her life through, if he gave her 
no free-will, but dragged her back—to return one day, when he 
was not close at hand ? 

Every impulse bade him end the struggle. He could not. 
Twice he saw her move to the edge and then withdraw. It was not 
fear of the waters that held her back—waters deep and pitiless. 
It was not fear, but in face of hopeless odds a courage resolute 
and pitiful. Then for a third time she crept forward, fighting 
every grudging inch that drew her nearer to the Pool. The unseen 
hands, that old folk prattled of, were not minded to let their prey 
escape. 

It was not her battle now, but his. He put rough arms about 
her, drew her to safe ground. Then they faced each other, with the 
soft wind blowing over Lanty Water, and about them the roar 
of the stream that foamed down between the rocks, and then grew 
silent as it plunged into the Pool. 

‘There could never be any freedom that way,’ he said sharply. 

Audrey Clare shrank from and welcomed him, both in one. 
‘The hands reached out to drown me. They were cold——’ 
‘Yes, I know,’ said Scroope. ‘I’m wading deep myself.’ 
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BOOK II.—_THE WILDERNESS. 
CHAPTER I. 
EXILE. 


Tue blow had fallen. Wee Daunt, beyond shadow of a doubt, 
had proved his title to Storrith, and the whole countryside was 
_ agape with wonder and dismay. Even now Scroope’s neighbours 
could scarcely believe in this happening, so swift and remorseless, 
though already he had left the grey house to its new occupants. 

Once he knew himself exiled, he had shown a hard, silent im- 
patience to get away from the old haunts. Sympathy, raining in 
on him from every side, was not welcomed. Dispraise of Wee 
Daunt, for ousting him, was checked sharply whenever he en- 
countered it. Hardship was bringing out the man’s whole character, 
and in this matter of the supplanter he was oddly just. Why should 
he bear malice to Wee Daunt, who was equally the sport of fate ? 
The man was simply claiming his own. Tongues wagged about 
this attitude of Scroope’s. One here and there muttered that he 
cared less than they had fancied for the old home ; but they knew 
otherwise, even as they said it. 

October was busy with a wizard’s brush when Scroope rode to 
his other house of Gayle, after the farewell to Storrith. The 
coppices, in summer as green as the endless pastures that islanded 
them, were now burnished splashes on a landscape that had broken 
into warmth and eagerness. The thorn-trees scattered through 
the roving uplands, drab and unnoticed in the months of green, 
wearisome monotony—stood now in scarlet splendour, outpost 
warriors of the land’s reckless battle against winter’s onslaught. 

Scroope, caring for this wilderness in all its moods, found a 
strange, insistent answer to the loyalty of years gone by. It spoke 
to him with swift assurance. If he was riding out to his own winter- 
time, these tough acres had weathered centuries of sleet and east- 
wind spite, had recovered time and again. Why not he, facing his 
first big disaster ¢ 

He came through Tring’s silent hamlet, past Lanty Water, and 
up to Gayle. Merrilees was there to welcome him, his face grave 
as the brink of doom. 

‘ Oh, but I’m sorry,’ he said. 
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‘For what ?’ snapped Scroope. 

‘ For what—when Storrith’s lost ? ’ 

‘Yes, but we’re not. We start as we mean to go on, Merrilees.’ 

This was the beginning of the new life, and little by little they 
settled down to conditions that neither had dreamed of a short 
while ago. 

It was on the second morning after he had ‘ settled in’ at Gayle 
that Scroope met Audrey Clare. She came up the rock-path from 
her cottage as he went by, and both stood silent, remembering their 
last meeting at the Pool. Once more, in memory, Audrey shrank 
from those lean, ghostly hands that had gripped her when she 
withdrew from the coward’s way of ending trouble. Now her 
rescuer was here, and she withdrew from him in turn. What right 
had he to share her secrets ? 

Scroope saw that the weeks had dealt kindly with her since 
that evening when he had gone to entice a big trout from the Pool. 
Fear had relaxed its grip. If there was still disquiet in her eyes, 
it was a shadow of the old haunted restlessness, not reality. 

‘We are neighbours now,’ he said. 

In spite of herself she felt a quick liking and compassion for 
him. In four words he had summed up, lightly almost, the tragedy 
that everyone was talking of. Secluded as her cottage was, butter 
and meat and bread had to be bought, and gossip ran along these 
channels of the need for daily food. Nobody had failed to tell her 
how Wee Daunt was reigning at Storrith, and all it meant to ‘ the 
rightful master to be thrust out of a house that was the marrow 
of his bones.’ 

She had pictured the man’s utter desolation. It had haunted 
her quiet life in the glen. But now she understood the grinding 
havoc of it all to Scroope. He had said so little, and betrayed so 
much. Aloof, smiling and wary and at odds with destiny, he was 
not to be healed by sympathy. Yet, womanlike, she gave it. 

‘They have told me the news,’ she said gently. ‘I hoped it 
was not true.’ 

‘It is true enough. The big house has gone, with all its worries. 
Gayle suits me better.’ 

‘No,’ said Audrey, with sudden vehemence. ‘All that I’ve 
heard of you—— ’ 

“What have you heard 

‘They said you’d take it standing, like a Scroope—but the blow 
would kill the life in you.’ ' 

‘Gossip talks trash. Storrith had tenants—a hungry breed of 
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wolves always clamouring for repairs and this and that. I’m glad 
to be free of care.’ 

‘No,’ she said again. ‘I know heartache at sight by this time, 
You need never lie to me.’ 

Once more they were forced into a curious intimacy. Life 
willed it so, it seemed. She could not forget how he had saved her 
from the mists of Lanty Water—and from the Pool. Understanding 
had sprung from these grim realities. She knew his carking trouble 
as if it were her own. 

‘They said the blow would kill me.’ His voice was sharp, 
as if he met a challenge. ‘ Men do not die because a house is lost 
—or &@ woman.’ : 

She had surprised a secret. Somewhere, under his hard, in- 
passive front, a deep wound lurked. It had been given by a woman, 
and showed signs of festering. Her interest quickened. 

‘ There’s death in life. A dream goes—what are called dreams 
—and life goes with it. The rest is just waiting for the end.’ 

‘ Pride forbids,’ he said doggedly. ‘That sort of looking back 
only helps fate to laugh.’ 

She was older in suffering than Scroope, who had scarcely known 
what hardship meant until these lean times came. Wisdom— 
protective wisdom—glanced at him from her brown, candid eyes. 

‘Pride goes part of the journey, keen and bright. Then it 
fails. Something warmer is needed—and it never comes.’ 

A nipping gust ran from the moors above into Tring’s sheltered 
hollow. 

‘One can do without warmth,’ he said, gathering courage from 
the wind. 

‘For a long while. Then there’s need of the sun. And the sky 
is grey—week after week, and month after weary month.’ 

Emotion, held at bay too long, fonnd outlet. In helping his 
trouble, she found swift relief for her own. She had sought the 
ready way of ease at Lanty Pool. Once again the nightmare of 
that hour returned—her conquering of the shameful impulse, and 
the hands, cold and dark, reaching out to drag her back. 

This quiet man was beside her, after long separation. Once 
more he had come in time of bitter need. There was nobody she 
could talk to, as she did to him, in this solitude of her own seeking ; 
and she had learned that peace itself could be a menace in times 
of heart-sickness. 

‘What is amiss with us all?’ she asked with direct appeal. 
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‘I go to Tring, and listen to its stillness. Then it begins to talk 
of older times, till I can almost hear the mill-wheel at its work again. 
They must have been good days to live in.’ 

‘So are these. There’s the same sun overhead, and the smell 
of the brackens. In what way were they better ?” 

‘They were simpler. People worked and played without 
stopping to think which was which. And there was—romance.’ 

With a hard-hit man’s intentness on trifles, he had been probing 
at a boulder with his stick. A great tuft of moss broke away, 
leaving the gnarled, weather-fretted rock as bare as his own outlook 

n life. 
sg. Romance ?’ he said, moved by some imp of mischief. ‘ That’s 
the moss I flicked away. The stone’s old wrinkles haven’t changed.’ 

For the first time in their haphazard meetings, he saw a smile 
cross the grave lines of her face. He was harder than any man 
should be; and her whole instinct was to redeem him from worse 
than loss of house and lands. 

‘Everything went well in those days,’ she said lightly. ‘I have 
Tring’s word for it.’ 

‘Yes. It’s mossed over with forgetfulness. When it was a 
live hamlet—not a bundle of dead stones—its people were no 
happier than to-day. I like the old place better now it’s quiet.’ 

This mood, too, she understood. It had been her own when 
grief touched her first. There had been the instant need to get 
away from a world of chattering people—the need to find a sanctuary 
inthe wilds. The hills at their kindliest—as now, when the sunglow 
wantoned from one flame-russet coppice to another across a land 
filled with autumn’s happy reek—were more than the shifting 
friendships of unstable men and women. At their worst—gales 
yelping out of the north, in full cry after huddled flights of sleet— 
they had never the malice and treachery of human storms. 

Tring was silent. So were these two. Sympathy could not fail 
tolink them. Calamity had brought them together, over and over 
again, when each was fighting hard with a bitternese that warped 
body and spirit. Life had failed them. Joy, and light feet on 
the road, had gone. They were together in a hamlet still as 


destiny. 


The little wind ran down-moor, and with it came a note that 
startled Audrey. She turned sharply, and stood looking up the 
hollow with an intentness that puzzled Scroope. He saw that 
fear had returned—pitiful terror that she strove to keep in check. 
VOL. LXI.—NO. 366, N.S. 42 
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‘ What is it ?’ he asked, moving a step nearer. 

‘Cannot you hear? It sounds closer now. And for me it’s 
the end of peace.’ ; 

At last he heard it, too—the far-off, lilting song that ran in 
and out between music of the reed-pipe wind. So much had 
happened during these last few weeks that it conveyed no more 
than a memory of disturbance. Then, as it came nearer, his mind 
jostled into recollection of magistrates, and a bleak hill-top tavern, 
and a man dying of knife wounds. 

‘Surely you hear ?’ said Audrey. 

‘Yes. It’s the air of “Annie Laurie”—and well sung at 
that.’ 

‘It sang me into marriage once.’ Her voice was hard. ‘I shall 
loathe it till I die.’ 

Scroope understood now. A slim, persuasive rogue was on his 
way to Tring. He was minded to wreck, once again, the hard-won 
peace of this woman, who, God knew why, had chosen to marry him. 

‘T’'ll take the songster off your hands,’ he said, obeying a quick 


impulse. 
‘You cannot. He—he is my husband. He has the right to 


come.” 

He halted in perplexity. Perhaps, after all, she cared for the 
man, in a woman’s odd, slant-flighted way. 

‘You want him to come?’ he asked, more curtly than he 
guessed. 

She answered nothing, but both hands went out, as if to ward 
off a danger that was abhorrent and near at hand. No words 
could have told half as much; and without farewell of any sort 
he took the twisting lane that led him to the moor. 

As he got up into the russet lands—brackens and rusty heather 
aglow in the dappled sunlight—the song of ‘ Annie Laurie’ came 
to meet him from a dip of the road beyond. The same fervour 
was in the minstrel’s voice that he had heard, weeks ago, on his 
way to the shepherd’s hut. The man still believed, it seemed, 
that for the bonnie lady he’d lay him down and die. 

Such ironies tickled Scroope’s humour these days. He waited 
on the hill-top till Adrian Clare came full-throated up the rise. 

‘ You're in good voice,’ he said lazily. 

Clare was daunted for a moment. Then he met surprise with 


a wolfish snarl. 
‘I took a dislike to you at our first meeting in a churchyard 


hereabouts.’ 
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‘It was mutual.’ 

‘Then you saved my neck, and I tried to feel as grateful as I 
ought. You wouldn’t have my thanks.’ 

‘They were not really earned. It was almost against my will 
Isaved 8 roving minstrel from the gallows.’ 

‘ Am I going to meet you everywhere, confound you ?’ snapped 
the other, maddened by Scroope’s grim air of banter. 

‘T trust not. And, after all, it’s not likely.’ 

He was drawing a bow at a venture. His mind could not get 
away from the picture of Audrey Clare, holding out her hands to 
ward off this man. In one way or another he would drive him 
wide of Tring—by other means, he hoped, than outright violence. 
It was difficult to assault—physically assault—a body that might 
have been hanging at the end of a hempen rope ere now, but for 
his own help in need. 

‘Why is it not likely ?’ asked Clare, wary and vindictive. 

‘A man may be innocent of murder, and guilty of much else.’ 

Clare’s mobile, ever-changing face showed that the shaft had 
struck home ; but still he blustered. 

‘You're guessing at random.’ 

‘The police are not. You're a man much sought after, my 
little song-bird of the moors.’ 

Adrian Clare glanced left and right. Courage enough he had at 
times, cowardice at others. Slave always to the mood that was 
with him for the moment, terror was unslacking his limbs already. 

‘They may not have reached here just yet; but the net they’re 
spreading for you is narrowing.’ 

‘Why do you tell me this?’ asked Clare, a bundle of nerves 
and suspicion. 

‘ Why do I tell you that every spinney may be hiding the police ? 
I couldn’t say.’ Scroope, sure of his ground, was playing on the 
other’s dread. ‘ Perhaps it’s idle good-nature on my part.’ 

‘T am going to my wife,’ said Clare, with sudden obstinacy. 

‘Go later on, if you are wise. You can’t even risk night journeys. 
The full moon will be up.’ 

‘ There’s something I don’t understand in this. You’veno good- 
will to me; yet you give me warning after warning.’ 

Scroope’s glance was quiet and searching. ‘ There is something 
I don’t understand, either. Why is the law so anxious to procure 
your tuneful person ? ’ 

Abject terror showed in Clare’s face for a fleeting moment. 
‘Tt has no cause,’ he said, recovering a show of spirit. 
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Scroope was playing on his fear now with skilled, unerring 
freedom. ‘It had no cause before, but it came near to hanging 
you. The second time you may learn what the tickle of a noose 
is like.’ 

Again Clare blanched. It was plain that he carried no light 
sort of guilt, but the memory of a crime that would shut him off 
from all men’s sympathy. Scroope’s purpose hardened. Down in 
sheltered Tring there was a wife. This was the husband who 
proposed to seek her out. 

‘It’s not far from Caisterby to here,’ he said. ‘ Eight miles 
orso. They were busy on the scent when I last heard.’ 

Clare steadied himself by glancing over the treeless waste of 
moorland and lean pastures ; but Scroope would not let him rest. 

‘It looks bare enough. Men on foot or horseback could be seen. 
What if they lurked among the boulders or the deep heather—as 
they will be doing soon ?’ 

‘I’m not a child, to be scared by nursery tales,’ said Clare 
unsteadily. 

‘No. You’re a man—with sound knowledge of what your 
skin is worth.’ 

Clare stood in the roadway, heated and perplexed. He had 
intended to share safe harbourage with his wife in Tring, but that, 
it seemed, was a sanctuary no longer. The moors might soon be 
packed with ambush, as Scroope had explained with chill and 
convincing candour. 

‘Damn you all ways, Scroope of Storrith,’ he snapped, and went 
——like a fox with hounds streaming in full cry behind—down the 
hill he had climbed to the air of ‘ Annie Laurie.’ 

Scroope watched him go, and all the way back to Tring he 
wondered just why he had taken all this trouble to save a woman 
from intrusion—a woman who had no claims on him of any sort. 

Adrian Clare, meanwhile, had reached the shepherd’s hut that 
stood far up the highway. He passed it quickly, with a side-glance 
of distrust, remembering all too clearly how he had stood in that 
little room and looked down at his double. Warm as the day was, 
a superstitious chill ran through him. He saw what seemed to be 
his own self lying in the death-agony—heard the man’s confession 
of a murder for which he himself had already undergone a trial. 
The experience had seared its record on mind and heart. He was 
prepared for some phantom to leap out at him from the peaceful 
cot, with its closed door and gently smoking chimney. 
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Amile or so farther on he had to call a halt. Dread had quickened 
his feet, and the last rise of the track had left him breathless. He 
sat down on a boulder and fumbled for his pipe. As he filled it 
with restless haste, he looked about him. From this roof-top of 
the moors a wild, alluring beauty ran spendthrift over hill and 
dingle, chased by sun-shafts glowing between the racing cloud- 
shadows. Sky and earth were one, in this October mating time 
of theirs. 

Adrian Clare missed it all. He was searching every corner 
of the heath for the least sign of human wayfaring. Scroope’s 
haphazard shaft had gone home in earnest, and Clare had vision 
only for pursuit. 

Up the road, by and by, came a moving speck of life, that 
grew slowly to the likeness of a man’s bent figure. There was 
nothing to be feared from that. Then, behind the man, he saw 
a dog’s shape emerge. That brought no dismay, for all dogs liked 
him 


It was only when the traveller came panting to the hill-top that 
Clare’s uneasiness returned. The dog ran to lick his hand; but 
the master stood aloof, and in his face was the look the hills wore 
when March came nipping by. 

‘So it’s you again, is it?’ said the shepherd. ‘I’d fancied we 
were done with you.’ 

‘ Your country’s free to all, I take it.’ 

‘To most—to those that have a right to be free, that is.’ 

Childish rage seized Clare. This keen-tongued shepherd was 


“obstinate in hostility. 


‘You heard a dying man’s confession,’ he snapped, glancing 
back towards the hut. 

‘Ay, I heard. He told us of one thing you hadn’t done. But, 
Lord alive, he couldn’t vouch for t’others.’ 

Again in fancy Clare heard ambush stir and fret in the deep 
heather bordering the road. This tender of sheep was uncanny in 
his power to touch a live nerve of panic. His nimble wit found 
no response. He could only glance wide and far across the waste, 
looking for enemies. 

A long way off, across the level ribbon of highway, a horseman 
came. The shepherd, his vision trained by service to the hill 
spaces, saw him before Clare had distinguished horse and rider 
from the fleeting sunglow and shadow of the road. 

‘That’s Wee Daunt,’ said the shepherd. 
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‘ And who may that be ?’ asked Clare, testy and in two minds 
at once—whether to stay or go. 

‘ He’s Scroope of Storrith these days.’ 

‘You're fooling, shepherd. I met Scroope on the road just 
now—and left him a couple of miles back.’ 

‘Maybe. But Storrith has changed hands since you were lucky 
enough to get your head out of a noose. Its new master is set on 
learning to ride a horse—and, judging by looks, he hasn’t much 
knowledge yet.’ 

The shepherd pointed with his stick, and Clare saw a strange 
figure come into nearer view. A sturdy lump of a man, his body 
built four-square under his massive head, was jolting in the saddle, 
His hands sawed at the reins of a runaway horse. 

‘ He hasn’t much knowledge yet,’ Clare agreed dryly. 

They could hear the scummer of hoofs now, and Wee Daunt’s 
heartfelt curses. They came at a furious gallop, horse and rider, 
utterly at odds. Then Wee Daunt was pitched suddenly into a 
wayside marsh, just as they passed ; and his horse galloped, snorting 
with glee, into the limitless freedom of heath and pasture. 

Adrian Clare laughed, because he could not help it, when Wee 
Daunt got up. He was wet, the green slime of the marsh clinging 
to his breeches ; and his rage sat comically enough on a body 
mishandled grievously by nature. 

Clare laughed again, till the tears ran down. It was the first 
real laughter he had known since the nets began to close about him. 

‘You'll learn to ride, little man,’ he mocked—‘ if you persevere.’ 

Wee Daunt lifted his head, as a bull might. It would have gone 
ill with Clare if the shepherd had not intervened. 

‘Go catch up your horse,’ he said. ‘ You can leave this bundle 
of windlestraws to me.’ 

Daunt glanced at Clare with sudden spite, then at the road his 
horse had taken. 

‘Go catch him up,’ repeated the shepherd sharply. 

Wee Daunt obeyed reluctantly, and the shepherd turned by 
and by to Clare. 

‘Still here 2?’ he asked, with taciturn humour. ‘I fancied the 
wee man’s look would have been enough to set you going. And he 
may be back before very long.’ 

Clare was awake to the peril he had escaped. There had been 
no mistaking Wee Daunt’s headlong fury, roused so unexpectedly 
by a foolish jest. 
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‘Cannot you country-folk bear to be laughed at, once in a way, 
without running mad ?’ 

‘Most ofuscan. We laugh at strangers more than we're laughed 
at—a good bit more. But Wee Daunt is different. If I hadn’t 
known him from a Jad, you’d have been somewhere near Kingdom 
Come by this time. He has got used to me when I say this and that. 
That was why he followed his horse, instead of staying on with you.’ 

‘The man’s a fool. It’s not human nature to keep a sober 
face when a figure of fun takes a toss, and gets up with a pattern 
of slimy green all down his breeches.’ 

‘There’s more in human nature than you’d think. Wee Daunt, 
you see—I should say Scroope of Storrith—has come to my bit 
of a cottage for as long back as I can reckon. He was a lonely, 
unwanted sort of lad, with a heartache, and tending sheep teaches 
you how to deal with such.’ 

‘I’m an unwanted sort of lad, too,’ said Clare, with the devil- 
may-care flippancy that was always near the surface. 

‘ But of another breed,’ said the other impassively. ‘ Wee Daunt 
used to open his heart to me. It was a good heart, packed with 
courage. He had a dream of being one day like Scroope, a man 
he fair worshipped. And real life wasn’t like his dreams. So he 
grew tetchy, as all of us do at those times.’ 

‘He’s mad,’ snarled Clare. 

‘He’s had enough in his life to drive him that way; but his 
wits are sound in spite of it. Nobody knows just what dwarfs feel 
—hale, lusty dwarfs like Daunt. All their days folk are pitying 
or smiling at their squatness. They can’t stand either—and you're 
@ most uncommon sort of fool not to have guessed as much.’ 

‘Well? It’s a fine sermon—but I’m restless, shepherd.’ 

‘That’s what I want you to be. You touched something in 
Daunt just now that will never rest or sleep again. I know the lad. 
And the next time he happens on you I may not be near.’ 

‘Then he’s mad, as I told you, if laughter can rankle with him 
as if I’d struck him a blow.’ 

‘He’d have forgiven that more easily,’ explained the other 
patiently—‘ or if you’d laughed when he was out with a gun. He 
can shoot better than most, but he’ll never learn to ride like other 
men, and that’s where you touch him deep.’ 

‘ Well, your country’s not so hospitable that I’m likely to trouble 
it much. So let your dwarf sit on his rankles like a broody hen, 
if he’s a mind to.’ 
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With a careless nod he took the road again. The shepherd, 
leaning on his stick, watched him out of sight, then turned to see if 
there were any sign of Wee Daunt’s return. No human thing was 
in sight. He and his dog, and the curlews, had the land to them- 
selves ; and overhead the sun wheeled over the brink of noon into 
a sky of utter loneliness. 

His heart was heavy. His roots lay deep in ancient soil, and 
all the savour of old days seemed lost. Lone Fir had gone, and the 
master he had known at Storrith was exiled in what to him was 
‘the poor, lowland country round Lanty Water, where the ghosts 
of drowned folk walked.’ Whether he was sorrier for Scroope or 
Wee Daunt, he did not know. Each had been pitched by circum- 
stance into a life that was a misfit, and what the end would be he 
could not guess. 

His dog stood stock-still beside him, whining quietly now and 
then. Above them the curlews’ desolate crying was all in tune 
with the shepherd’s brooding thoughts. 

‘ Let’s get to our sheep-tending, lad,’ he said at last. ‘ Ewes— 
daft as they may be—are easier to reckon with than life.’ 


(To be continued.) 


DR. JOHNSON : 
Diep DrecemMBER 13, 1784. 


‘Then, said he, I am going to my Father’s; and though with great difficulty 
Iam got hither, yet now I do not repent me of all the trouble I have been at to 


arrive W. 


here Iam. . . . My marks and scars I carry with me. . . . So he 


over, and all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side.’ 


VALIANT-FOR-TRUTH, 
(‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’). 

Surty of speech, but very soft of heart, 
Bedesman of Curist, he stands alone—apart : 
When George the Third was King he passed away, 
And yet, I'll swear, is more alive to-day 
Than half the people that you chance to meet, 
Correct and torpid, in a London street. 


Quoth Dr. Goldsmith, with a rueful grin, 

‘ Naught of the Bear about him but his Skin!’ 
The starving wench whom on his back he bore, 
(Ne’er had she known such tenderness before ;) 
His countless charities—e’en Hodge, his Cat, 
And every soul he met, could vouch for that. 


And when ‘ this muddy vesture of decay 

That grossly closed him in’ had worn away ; 
And when the tired Pilgrim set his face 
Towards his last, his Heavenly resting-place— 
And crossed that mighty River, deep and wide, 
The Trumpets sounded on the other side. 


J. EvELYN BALL. 
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ADDITIONS TO AUBREY: SOME NOTES OF 1685. 
BY THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 


I. 


THe CorNHILL has in the past published some addenda to 
Aubrey’s ‘ Brief Lives.’ These notes—they seem little more—came 
to me in the same way. There is no indication of the writer, but 
they in some respects suggest John Evelyn. He records a meeting 
between James II and Peter Mews, the ‘ old Cavalier,’ Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and afterwards Bishop of Winchester. This 
happened on September 16, 1685. These notes may refer to it, 
Documents in the cathedral library at Winchester contain matter 
almost identical with some of the statements here made. I owe 
the references to the kindness of Canon and Mrs. Goodman, who are 
at work in the library daily, with results of great value to our 
knowledge of past history. I have marked * the passages which 
practically coincide with those in our library. 
W. H. Horton. 


II. 
These are the notes : 


I was in the long gallery at the Dean’s house. This was built 
by King Charles’s order by the Dean Olarke. *Tis said His Majesty 
ordered it, who was ever lavish (of promises at least) but did not 
pay for it, and Mr. Dean had to pay unless he induced the Chapter 
out of loyalty to defray the cost. It is a fine building, long and 
narrow, and well lighted. I looked out of a window southwards, 
while I waited His Majesty’s pleasure ; and I saw Dr. Mews, that 
good Bishop, in the garden below talking to one Bagwell, a man in 
Mr. Pepys’s office, a mean fellow, almost curst in the way the man 
Shakespeare tells of was, with a fair wife. I could hear that they 
were talking of Mr. Pepys and my Lord Bishop looked very stern. 
I think he knoweth much of Mr. Pepys, though he never saith so. 
Once I heard one call him Mr. Peep-eyes, tho’ most call him Pepps ; 
and when I asked why, the gentleman saith, ‘Why: because he 
hath a wanton eye.’ And I saw Dr. Mews look very sternly on him. 
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While I was waiting I saw King James come forth, and after a 
turn or two in the garden he came up to me in the gallery and 
saluted me very kindly, bidding me not depart for he had no secret 
matter for speech with the Bishop, whom he brought with him. 
So I stayed on. Now they talked of miracles, but Dr. Meggott was 
silent: may be he did not desire to offend the King, but the miracles 
of Popes were suspect to him. I know not. Of the Saludadors 
certainly he knew nothing, yet have these impostors an allowance of 
the Bishops to practice their juggling.1 They then talked of the 
undoubted miracles of King Charles, and Dr. Mews said that a child 
in Winchester, to his knowledge, had been very sick and so delayed 
to be admitted to baptism, but so soon as christened was healed. 

Now will all those bones, which afterward Mr. Evelyn showed 
me in chests in the cathedral, cure anyone? I have not heard 
tell: but there are good kings’ bones among them. 

Now Dr. Mews, as I thought, would fain entangle the King in a 
discourse of the Church of Rome, but his Majesty said he was an 
honest man, and so was he, and would no more of the matter. He 
said the Church could not be left without a visible Head, but 
Dr. Mews told him of councils and schisms and anti-popes, of which 
his Majesty professed to know nothing. But he said the Protestant 
religion had no foundation, and he asked if the Church of England 
were not Protestant. Dr. Mews said ‘ Yes and no: distinguo.’ 
But the King was impatient and told him of the Satyr who would 
not let his guest blow hot and cold with the same mouth. So the 
Bishop departed in a pet. But I think he was right. 

Now while we were talking of that good Cavalier, Dr. Peter Mews, 
Mr. Dean became very complacent with me, and took me into his 
study, a room well panelled, but not well accoutered with books, 
and showed me his Majesty’s command * to elect the same doctor, 
then Bishop of Bath and Wells, into the bishopric of Winchester. 
It was signed at the head by his Majesty’s very fine bold hand, and 
writ by Sir Will. Trumbull, and it spake of the virtue, learning, 
wisdome and other the good gifts wherewith the said prelate was 
endowed. Moreover, after I had seen this, Mr. Dean let me play 
about, as I may call it, among his papers, wherein were many sur- 
prising things. Such were the indent in the Latin tongue for a 
chorister boy and how he must sing * there twice daily at the 


1 There is something like this in Evelyn’s Diary, who adds a note: ‘This 
Mr. Pepys affirmed to me, “ but,” said he, “I did not conceive it fit to interrupt 
His Majesty, who so solemnly told what they pretended to do.”’ 
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prayers and also attend the singing school of Mr. Rosingrave, 
Master of the Choristers. I saw, too, many a signing of Dr. Mews, 
with his fine seal: and his great lettering, as saith Saint Paule: 
‘ Behold with what large a hand I write,’ “‘ Petrus Winton” : thus, 
Most of these were to the Mr. Deanes, Meggott and Wickart ; and there 
were many names I knew mentioned, such as that of Mr. Waple, a 
man most notable in S. John’s College at Oxon. Now Dr. Meggott 
was, I think, a peevish fellow. There is * a letter of his—but 
this, I bethink me, I must have seen later, wherein addressing 
Mr. Vice-Dean he saith he is not so fond of taking those 
advantages he conceives he hath of him in the matter so as to 
denye he shall desire for the peace of the Church, and behold it 
proveth to be a matter of board and wages of his coachman and 
the entertainment of many persons useful to him, and the wine and 
candles spent in thirty-nine days and the wood and cole in three 
days, and what not, Lord preserve us. A very mean man, I take 
him. I showed Mr. Pepys once a strophe, as *t were, and the 
Leattany * (so they spell’d it) as it was then sung; not so now, I 
believe. The fees they showed me for the installation of Mr. Dean.* 
The chapter clerk he hath a great fee, but the musician that playeth 
the organes he hath nothing at all. Yet the chanter, whom some 
call the Precentor, six and eight pence, like any attorney: the 
petti canons twelve shillings between them, the lay clerks eighteen 
and eight pence, the choristers the same sum among them all as the 
chanter has to himself, the choirmaster fourpence—but I take it that 
he also playeth the organ ; and the epistler fourpence too ; the virgers 
four shillings among them, and the sextons two shillings, and the 
bellringer the like. So the service at the installing costs Mr. Deane 
2h. 12s. 8d. Now at this time severall of the deanes, as well as the 
canons, livedin London. Mr. Dr. Clarke, the friend of King Charles, 
who built his gallery for him, lived in King Street, 8. James’s, so as to 
benearthe King.* Isawa letter, too, from Mrs. Hawkins, the great 
Mr. Walton’s niece—also one by his son, Mr. Isaac, from Poulshot.* 
But indeed, there are many mighty good things among these docu- 
ments, but Mr. Dean, an impatient man, whisked me away before I had 
done with them all. Yet two, when his back was turned—for he was 
ever smoking tobacco, letting it die out, replenyshing and relighting 


1 Certainly it is, for we have this document still, and it is dated 1691. 

* There is something seriously wrong here, for the letter, an interesting one, is 
dated October 26,1701. Isaac, the great man’s only son to survive him, was 
rector of Poulshot from 1680 to his death in 1719. 
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the vessel—the pipe that the song saith most untrewly is so lilly 
white—yet two I say I did copye, for they pleased me, and maye 
please future ages. Here is one, a prebendary to the Deane 1675 ; 
I will not tell hys name ?: 

‘I havn bine Ill my selfe this 4 dayes: I trust in god: for a 
blessing upon y° usuall means which I all ways make use of : which 
is Pills & Sweatinge ; I give god the praise I am much better then 
I was 2 Days since but in a févish distemper still I hop one more 
Sweat will fetch it out.’ 
and here again to the Dean, Dr. Clarke, is that very good man John 
Basherville, in the same year, at the end thereof, wdelicet the 
18 March : 

‘S' the Cooke that dwelt at y° Three Crownes is Broke & gone 
some of his wins are Recaried to London & some to Southampton : 
if your Worship pleases to bie a vesel of wine before y* Chapter it 
will be time to consider of it : for hetherto they have bint laid in so 
Leat that they are Sildom Fine by Chapter time: the three Crows 
wine is not worth y° bieing.’ © 
This wine, for sure, was finished before I was in the Deanery with 


‘King James, or if not, I warrant me Dr. Mews had his share of it. 


The chapter table, then, it seems, was a common thing; though 
I have not seen the assemblye myself. I found some matter, 
however, that seemed to relate to it such as an Elbowe Chaire for 
Mr. Deane with Turkey work cushion. Moreover, these notes I 
found which I think relate to the Dean’s garden, or Mr. Ken’s— 
who refused Mrs. Gwynn a lodging as is well known. No doubt he 
would fatten the fish that swam in the stream, and Mr. Walton 
would catch them. And then they would be cooked, after they 
had been fatted on this wise. And may be the mushrooms would 
be served in the same dish, which I think to be an Hungarian 
fashion, not at all to be commended : 
‘To Fatten Fish in y° Summer Months. 

‘Take half a Peck of Pollard and half a Peck of Course Flour 
make it into bread cut it smale wet it that it may sink and make into 
Balls thro’ it into the Pond Mornings and Evenings.’ 

‘ Arrhabo. 
‘ A Recipe to make a Mushroom bed. 

‘Take a Carte loade of long dung and throw it up in a dry place 
till it heats well, & do the Same a Second time. 

1 These extracts are all in our Chapter Library.—W. H. H. 
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‘Digg a trench about two foot and a half wide then fill that up 
with the Long Dung and upon that lay it half a barrow thick of 
Hot Dung and upon that put the Remainder of Long Dung then 
Cover it an Inch thick of Mould then Clap the Fibre upon that 
Mould then Cover it again two Inches thick of Mould. The Bed is 
— built in the manner following before you Cover it well with 

Ww. 


‘P.S.—Break y° Fibre about a Crown peice in 
Bigness and place them about two Inches a part.’ 


Il. 


Here these notes break off; and I do not well know what to 
make of them; but I have found another, in a different hand, 
which says that at Christmastide in Winchester there was much 
singing of carols, and among those sung it gives these verses, which 
seem to me very beautiful. They are still sung, I believe, in 
Denmark ; but I have never heard them in Winchester : 


‘Hurt Heures 


* Quand la nuit couvre la terre 
Et que le jour s’évanouit, 
C’est heure de nous rappeler 
Le sombre tombeau. 
Guide, doux Jésus ! 
Chacun de nos pas 
Jusqu’au tombeau, 
Et accorde-nous une mort heureuse.’ 


They seem to have been sung every hour through the night at that 
season. I remember some years ago in Ledn the old singing of the 
hours kept up, but no verses, I think. 


W. H. H. 
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A TASK OF HAPPINESS. 


BY JANE H. FINDLATER. 


Errrz NICHOLSON was a@ woman with an aspiring soul, but all her 
days she had been terribly handicapped by poverty; it had clamped 
down her life as firmly as iron bolts and bars. The house in which 
she and her mother lived was a low-browed thatched cottage 
tucked in between the more comfortable slated houses of Gartbeg 
village. Mrs. Nicholson had been born in Gartbeg, married there, 
lived there, and expected to die there ; she had once, in her husband’s 
lifetime, gone on an eventful journey to Glasgow, which remained 
in her memory as a kind of milestone by which to measure events : 
‘That was afore yon time I went tae Glasgie wi’ yer faither,’ or: 
‘That was no’ verra lang aifter yon time I went tae Glasgie wi’ 
yer faither,’ she would say to Effie, and as she had never entered 
a train before or since you can scarcely wonder at the importance 
that the expedition assumed in her eyes. After her husband’s 
death Mrs. Nicholson supported herself by taking in washing. 
Effie, when her school days were done, helped her mother with the 
laundry, and there had never been any question of the girl leaving 
home to look for work elsewhere. Thus they had toiled on from 
year to year. Effie passed from girlhood to womanhood at the same 
unvarying round of labour ; she never took a holiday or was able 
to leave Gartbeg. Effie had been what is called ‘a very bright 
scholar ’ at school ; she took many prizes and was fond of reading. 
Insensibly, almost, she corrected her speech and did not employ 
the dialect that her mother used. She had a way of standing in 
the doorway every evening when her work was done, looking 
vaguely away into the distance. The neighbours as they passed 
would often ask her what she was looking at. Effie never said : 
she could not, indeed, have answered the question very easily. 
Like a prisoner gazing out through his prison-bars, Effie was 
meditating plans of escape from the limitations of her life. In 
imagination she set off every evening to journey far into the blue 
distances that stretched away to the west of Gartbeg. Fifty 
miles of rolling arable country lie between that village and the hills 
on one side ; and forty miles or more, on the other side, separate 
it from the sea. These miles, to anyone as poor as Effie, were a 
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complete barrier which she could never pass. Only once or twicg 
in her life of now thirty years, Effie had taken the desperate ad. 
venture of going to Stirling for the day—a long, roundabout route 
it was, ambling along by circuitous byways and side-stations that 
would have exhausted the patience of Job. . . . This was in the 
days of Effie’s girlhood. But gradually a new spirit had crept 
over the countryside. The ancient peace of the villages was being 
disturbed ; the straggling little street of Gartbeg began to tremble 
under the passing of motor vans ; the quiet air echoed to the hoots 
of cars that rushed along. Old people shook their heads at the 
innovation ; but children hurrahed and waved their caps, saluting 
the arrival of the New Age. Effie, who was neither old nor very 
young, stood in her doorway of an evening and considered. . . . 

‘Mother,’ she said suddenly one night, ‘ mother, d’you think 
you could be doing the washing without me ?’ 

‘ What for, Effie ?’ the older woman asked cautiously. 

‘ Because I’ve been thinkin’ I’d make more if I went out to 
work. Mrs. Scroggie at the Barns said she’d give me five shillings 
the day to go up there to wash for her.’ 

The mother listened, moving her lips over the gaps in her mouth 
—she had never been able to afford false teeth—‘ Five shillin’s is 
five shillin’s,’ she said then: an indisputable statement. 

‘It is,’ her daughter agreed. She came and sat down beside 
the fire and looked into the glow ; evidently something was working 
in her mind. At last the truth came out: 

‘It’s them cars, mother,’ she said, ‘ fleein’ past the way they do; 
they make a body think.’ 

The older woman’s mind moved slowly; she did not grasp what 
Effie meant by this remark, so it had to be explained to her. 

‘We can’t stop like this all our days, mother, with other folk 
all on the move.’ 

‘ An’ whaur wad ye be movin’ tae, Effie? Tae Stirlin’?’ 

Effie shook her head. That wasn’t what she meant. What 
she wanted was not to change their home, but not to be rooted in 
it like trees in the ground ; she wished, in fact, to see other places, 
to go and come a little. And this couldn’t be done without money, 
and money could only be got by doing more work. . . . A divine 
discontent, in fact, had seized upon Effie. There are mental as 
surely as physical epidemics, and the contagion of ideas is swift 
and deadly to certain types of mind. Effie, who had long been 
dissatisfied with the existence she was leading, found herself 
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or twice — suddenly smitten with the disease of modernity—she must be on 
Tate ad- the move like the rest of the moving crowd. Here would be happi- 
ut route ness at last. She decided to set the matter fair and square before 
ons that | her mother. 

8 in the ‘Ye see, mother,’ she began eagerly, ‘if you and me could make 
id crept fifty pounds we could do a lot on that’ . . . but an exclamation 
as being interrupted her : 

tremble ‘Fifty pound! An’ however dae ye think tae mak’ a’ that,Effie ?’ 
e hoots ‘Just by work, mother: me going out to work, and maybe 
s at the none of the two of us having a new stitch to our backs for a year, 
saluting and maybe not so much to eat either——’ She stopped, breathless 


or very with excitement. 
ea ‘Ye’d never mak’ fifty pound that way !’ 
u think ‘Yes, mother, if you’d help me. Wages are fine and high since 


the war, and no one can get girls to help in the house. I could go 
two days in the week to the new doctor’s wife, and I’d wash one 
out to day at the Manse, and another at the Schoolhouse, and Mrs. Clarke 
hillings at the Inn was saying could she find someone to clean for two days 
every week—I’d make thirty shillings a week between them all, 
‘mouth and that’s six pounds in the month, and six times twelve is 
llin’s is seventy-two.’ 
Mrs. Nicholson was quelled by this unanswerable arithmetic. 
beside She asked meekly: ‘An’ am I jist tae bide at hame an’ wash 
orking wi oot ye ?’ 
‘Could you manage by yerself, mother ?’ 


ey do; ‘ Ay, fine : syne when ye’ve made the siller, Effie ?’ 
‘We'll commence to go about, mother.’ 
p what Mrs. Nicholson kindled slowly to this wonderful scheme; but 


she did kindle in the end. It would be fine, she said, to see some- 
er folk thing of the world, even at the expense of a year of super-work. 
Looking down at her thin hands which were knotted and highly 
glazed with incessant labour at the wash-tub, she even wondered 


What if she couldn’t get a little extra work as well as her daughter. 
ted in ‘For a body can do a lot wi’ an aim,’ she added. They agreed 
dlaces, that it was strange that they had never hit upon this plan before. 

Loney; A perfect fever of work took possession of the two women 
divine after this. Early and late they toiled, through all the horrors of 
tal as a Scotch winter. There were no proper arrangements for laundry 
swift work in the cottage, so Mrs. Nicholson, in her leaky old shoes, 
"been stood all day long on the soaking floor by the wash-tubs, and 


erself waded through the damp grass of the garden to hang out the linen. 
VOL. LXI.—NO. 366, N.S. 43 
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Unaided she wrung and mangled; her arms, which were like the 
branches of a gnarled old tree, wrestled with the flapping clothes 
on the line; her hands sometimes became so powerless with cold 
that she had to sit down and rub them into life again. . . . 

Effie, meanwhile, had an even stiffer furrow to plough. She 
started off in the dead dark of these bitter winter mornings, and 
fought her way along to the different houses where she worked. 
One of these houses was a mile out of the village, and on stormy 
mornings Effie got very wet before she reached it. Then a long 
day of work followed, and after this the mile of wet road had to 
be walked again before home was reached. When Effie found 
that she had an hour to spare in the evening, she always went up 
to the Inn, to do jobs of extra cleaning. She gave herself no rest 
from Monday morning to Saturday night. 

‘ Ye’ll kill yerself, Effie,’ Mrs. Clarke, the landlady of the Inn, 
said to her one day. ‘ What’s all this for? You're surely laying 
by to be married.’ 

‘No, Mrs. Clarke, I’m not thinking that way,’ Effie assured her 
with complete sincerity. But these terrific labours had their com- 
pensations. Every Saturday night she got out her savings bank 
book and added up its pleasant columns. The whole winter through 
she managed to put almost everything she earned into the bank, 
Mrs. Nicholson, in the meantime, by her toils supporting them both. 
In this way it was wonderful how the bank account increased. 

Winter passed into spring and the two women worked on, at 
their self-imposed task, with no abatement; in fact, as the even- 
ings lengthened, Effie was later and later of coming home. One 
day a gossiping neighbour had something to say to Mrs. Nicholson 
on this point— 

‘Sae Effie an’ Alec Cameron at the New Garage are keepin’ 
company ? ’ she said. 

‘No’ that I ken,’ Mrs. Nicholson answered tartly. 

‘That’s what the folk are sayin’, onyway—she’s aff wi’ him in 
ain o’ thae caurs most nights.’ 

This was news to Effie’s mother, but she was far too proud to 
admit that it surprised her. 

‘ Ye’re the one tae ken a’ the clash,’ she said severely ; wondering, 
as she spoke, why Effie had never told her of these evening rides. 
Could it be that her daughter was carrying on a clandestine love- 

affair with Cameron? Surely not; she remembered that years ago 
there had been something between them, but Alec had gone to the 
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war and Effie seemed to have forgotten all about him. Now, it 
was true, he had reappeared, older and graver, had set up a motor- 

iring business and was always to be seen dashing about in an 
old Ford car. Probably he had once given Effie a lift home from her 
work in the evening, and gossip had magnified this fourfold—that 
would be the truth of the matter, Mrs. Nicholson decided, and 
thought no more about it. 

But gossip had for once spoken the truth. Effie very often 
went out with Alec Cameron in his car in the evenings, yet she 
never once mentioned the fact to her mother. There was a reason 
for this, but it was not what the neighbours supposed: time would 
shew what it was. 


That was a very hot summer. Through the whole month of 
June Mrs. Nicholson toiled on at her lonely washings, without 
uttering a word of complaint; but when July began, and the 
weather became hotter than ever, her courage failed at last. Coming 
in late one night, Effie found her mother collapsed in a chair, her 
thin arms, red and glazed with washing, stretched out along the 
arms of the chair in an attitude of intense weariness. She looked 
up as her daughter entered. 

‘I’m done, jist fair done, Effie,’ she said, ‘I maun give ower.’ 

Effie sat down beside her. ‘ Yes, it’s time we had a bit rest, 
mother, and we can have it—we’ve sixty pounds in the bank now.’ 
There was a note of exultation in her voice. 

‘Eh! Isna that fine, Effie! An’ what were ye thinkin’ on 
doin’ wi’ the siller? Ye'll no’ spend a’ that, surely ? ’ 

Effie evaded this question adroitly by going over to the fire- 
place to put the kettle on the fire. When she came back to the 
window where her mother sat she said calmly, 

‘We'll be off on Thursday, mother. That'll give us time to 
get ready.’ 

‘ Aff, Effie? Whaur tae, my lassie ? ’ 

‘Oh, just to have a bit holiday and rest, mother,’ said Effie 
in @ non-committal voice. But a sudden timidity overtook Mrs. 
Nicholson, as often happens to stay-at-home people on the eve of 
a journey. She began to make all manner of feeble objections to 
Effie’s plan—What would become of the cat? Who would water the 
two geraniums in the window? What if a big washing came in 
from the Lodge ? It wasn’t possible to go off suddenly like this ! 
But Effie persisted that the start was to be made on Thursday. 
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‘You're needin’ a change, mother, and soam I. Mrs. Tweedie’ll 
feed Pussy and look to the geraniums, and the washing must just 
wait till we’ve had our rest,’ she said. Now, in all her long life, 
Mrs. Nicholson had never put work to one side in this way—it was 
not the custom of her generation to think this a possibility ; work 
had always stood inexorably across the path of pleasure, a presence 
not to be put by. There was something positively revolutionary 
in Effie’s calm assertion that the washing must wait until they were 
ready to do it: what was the meaning of this? She could not 
understand her daughter’s secrecy as to their destination either; 
did she mean to start off without knowing where they were bound 
for? She voiced some of these perplexities, but Effie replied only, 
‘Never you mind, mother, you'll see soon enough.” 

It seemed that they were to wear their best clothes on Thursday, 
and take a few extra garments with them in a large Japanese 
basket. ‘For we'll be away a good few nights, mother,’ Effie assured 
her. So the basket was packed to bursting, strapped up with two 
rather untrustworthy straps, and all was ready for the start on 
Thursday. 

The day dawned brilliantly. Even by nine o’clock it was very 
hot. With a sigh of relief Mrs. Nicholson remembered that instead 
of washing all day in this heat she was, as she expressed it, ‘ tae 
gang pleesurin’ "—though how the pleasuring was to be taken still 
remained a mystery. It is a question which of two things is the 
more enjoyable—-rest after too much work, or work after too much 
rest. Certainly Mrs. Nicholson and her daughter Effie approached 
this, their first serious attempt at a holiday, with a keen appetite 
for enjoyment. They had not been spoiled by too much leisure. 
As they sat at breakfast Mrs. Nicholson tried to probe the mystery 
of their destination. 

‘It'll be on the train tae Stirlin’ we'll be goin’ ?’ she asked. 
Then at last Effie revealed the truth. 

‘No, mother, we’re to go in a car.’ 

‘A caur, Effie! Weel, I niver!’ 

‘Oh, you'll like it fine, mother. I didn’t fell you, for I thought 
it would be a fine surprise for ye.’ 

A surprise it was indeed. Mrs. Nicholson had only once driven 
down the village street in a car, and had then viewed it with a 
good deal of distrust. Now she was to be started off in this 
unknown vehicle for some unknown goal ! 

‘Eh! That'll be awfu’, Effie,’ she cried. 
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No time was to be given her for fears, it seemed. At that 
moment a sudden buzzing was heard outside and then someone 
knocked loudly on the door. 

‘Eh, dear me! If that isna mair washin’,’ sighed Mrs. Nicholson. 

‘No, no, mother, it’s the car come for us,’ said Effie. 

‘Is it Alec Cameron that’s tae drive us ?’ 

‘No, mother, I’m to drive,’ said Effie firmly, ‘and you’d best 
know soon as late—I’ve bought the car.’ 

She held her breath for a moment till she saw how her mother 
was going to take this staggering bit of news. Would she be 
shocked by this rash act? The disproportion between their 
poverty and their purchase must be evident to anyone. But Mrs. 
Nicholson did not in the least take in what was implied by buying 
a car; she had never thought about the price, so she took the 
announcement more calmly than a more sophisticated person might 
have done. 

‘Niver, Effie!’ was all she said, but not in a displeased tone : 
her voice only expressed bewilderment—as well it might. 

‘Yes, mother, it’s mine, and yours too—you’ve worked for it 
sure enough, and now we’re to enjoy ourselves.’ 

‘An’ whaur ever are we tae gae, Effie?’ the older woman 
persisted. 

‘I don’t well know myself. We'll go to the hills if we can—we'll 
stop on the road whenever we like—I’ve things for a week in the 
basket,’ said Effie. ‘We'll turn the key in the door and be off now.’ 

‘Ye’re in an awfu’ hurry, lassie—bide a minute till I think 


things ower.’ 


But Effie had her own reasons for hurry. The fact was that 
the news of her strange purchase had leaked out among the neigh- 
bours, and now that the car really stood before the door, she knew 
their curiosity would know no bounds. Better far be off as soon 
as might be. A second knock came to the door and a man’s voice 
called out : 

‘Tl be away then—I’ve left her outbye.’ 

‘ Whoever’s at the door?’ cried Mrs. Nicholson. ‘Is it a leddy ?’ 

‘No, mother, only the car—they speak about them that way.’ 

‘Like leddies! weel, I niver! An’ is yon Alec Cameron that’s 
speakin’ tae ye ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Effie. She went to the door and glanced out at 
her new purchase. New: yes, in one sense, in another distinctly 
old. It was a battered little vehicle which had seen a vast deal 
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of service since first it went upon the road. Scars and dints on 
the mudguards told a story of hard work, and there was little 
paint left upon the doors. Cameron stood beside the car giving 
it a last look over. 

‘ Ye’ll not take her very far to-day,’ he suggested. ‘ Mind, you're 
a new hand at driving yet.’ He was a grave, responsible-looking 
man, not in his first youth, and there was a shade of anxiety in 
his expression as he offered this piece of advice. 

‘Oh, I'll be very canny,’ answered Effie lightly. She was 
impatient to be off now, anxious to get out of range of the prying 
eyes of her neighbours. At every window and door down the street 
she could imagine someone on the watch—they would all be laughing 
at her, commenting on her purchase, marvelling where and how 
she had scraped together enough of money to buy the car. 

‘Perhaps you’d be kind enough to give me a hand with my 
bag ?’ Effie asked, indicating the bulging Japanese basket which 
stood by the door. Cameron lifted it into the car as requested, 
and then turned to Effie again. 

You're surely going a long way ? he said. 

‘Oh, just a wee bit tour,’ she answered evasively. 

‘Well, takeit easy: twenty miles a day’s enough to start with,’ 
he advised. 

“Come, mother, we'll be off,’ Effie cried, her excitement mounting 
with every moment. 

But Mrs. Nicholson was not to be hurried. She carried the cat 
in to Mrs. Tweedie next door, also the two geraniums ; then a long 
bit of twine had to be attached to the key of the door lest it be lost, 
and a broken window-pane in the back room must be fastened up 
with an old box lid. . . . Effie fumed with impatience ; but at 
last everything was seen to, and the start could be made. 

Cameron had waited to wind up the car for them. Mrs. Tweedie 
came to her door to see them off, the cat mewed a long farewell— 
they were off. With a frantic buzzing the car moved away. Effie 
just caught a last admonition (as it seemed) from Cameron. 

‘Did ye mind... ?’ he called after them, but what it was 
that he was reminding her of Effie could not hear. All her energies 
were focused on one point—she must manage to drive well and 
calmly down the village street under the critical eyes of her neigh- 
bours. What if the car were to jib in her inexperienced hands? 
what if she drove it into that van which was coming towards her! 
. . . but instead of doing either of these things, she found herself 
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steering the car pexfectly well, and away they glided out of the 
village beyond the range of inquisitive eyes, away, away towards 
the distant hills that showed only as a dim blue line against the 
sky. How easy it was when all was said and done, Effie thought— 
here they were, with the world before them, it seemed, having 
simply locked the door of their cottage and come out from among 
all the toil and worry of their daily life, into freedom and idleness. 

There are advantages in dense ignorance. Mrs. Nicholson knew 
so little about the mechanism of cars that she never guessed the 
many dangers lurking beneath this amazingly easeful means of 
transit. She just sat back in the comfortable padded seat with 
a long sigh of pleasure—here indeed was a change from the labours 
of the last year! The gentle wind of their going fanned her cheeks, 
sunshine poured down from a cloudless sky, and Effie seemed to 
know all about the management of this grand new machine. Like 
long-tethered animals suddenly let loose, Mrs. Nicholson and her 
daughter now realised their freedom and the extended range that 
belonged to them. Already they were far beyond the limit of 
their walking powers, driving along unknown stretches of road, 
passing unfamiliar houses ; it became a more delightful experience 
every mile they went. Effie drove wonderfully well; she had 
steady nerves, and Cameron’s evening lessons had given her con- 
fidence in herself—no misgivings clouded the bliss of that morning. 
Effie pointed towards the faint blue outline of the hills. 

‘ We’re to see them at last,’ she said. 

‘But are they no’ awfu’ far awa’?’ the older woman asked, 
visited by a sudden alarm. 

‘Oh, not that far,’ Effie assured her. ‘ We’ve come five miles 
and more already, mother.’ 

Mrs. Nicholson, you will remember, had only once been out of 
Gartbeg in her life. She drew in her breath hard at the thought 
of going so far away as the hills. In this age, which has practically 
abolished distances, there are not very many people of this deeply 
provincial stamp left. Mrs. Nicholson was a survival—poverty 
and hard incessant work had ringed her round as half-extinct 
creatures are imprisoned in deep jungles. Effie would have been 
the same if a wind from the New Age had not blown in upon her. 
She had effected her escape from the jungle—was at this very 
moment effecting it—no wonder that she felt excited ; no wonder 
that mile after mile slipped past unnoticed ; wasn’t she driving 
into the new and unknown? For a long time this sense of elation 
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kept her from any feeling of fatigue; but about noon she began 
to know how far they had come—she was suddenly tired. Stopping 
the car by the side of the road, Effie helped her mother to get out, 
saying thatit was time they had some food. They had driven about 
thirty miles, and the hills looked excitingly near, Effie thought. 

‘Eh! I’m that weary!’ Mrs. Nicholson cried, as she got out of 
the car and stood looking round at the unfamiliar scenery. A strange 
tingling feeling ran all through her limbs from the unusual vibration, 
and now a curious sort of panic overtook her for a moment at finding 
herself in this unknown region. She clung to Effie’s arm. ‘I dinna 
like tae be sae far frae hame,’ she said, almost like a lost child. 

‘ Hoots, mother! it’s grand to be away from home. I'll soon 
get you a fine cup of tea that'll put you all right—and look what 
near the hills are now!’ 

But Mrs. Nicholson was not in the least anxious to look at the 
hills ; she gazed persistently in the opposite direction. 

‘Can ye mak’ oot Gartbeg onywhere, Effie?’ she said, with a 
slight tremble in her voice. Effie was quick to see what was wrong: 
she came and stood beside her mother and tried to find some of 
the familiar landmarks in the distance. It was a little difficult to 
do this, but at last she made out a slope of wooded land across the 
valley which was always to be seen from Gartbeg. 

‘See, mother—there’s the Nether Gartbeg Woods—yon dark 
patch on the left hand,’ she said, indicating the distant slope. 
In a moment her mother was comforted—so might a timid landsman 
at sea be reassured by the sight of land ahead. She sank down on 
the grass with an exclamation of relief—home was within reach 
still. After this incident enjoyment returned to our travellers. 
Effie forgot fatigue, and Mrs. Nicholson forgot home-sickness. Tea 
and hard-boiled eggs gave them such fresh courage that in an hour's 
time they were eager to enter the car again and drive on. Right 
ahead of them now the jagged blue peaks stood up against the sky. 
The whole character of the landscape had changed from lowland 
to highland, the air had a sharper tang, and a gale redolent of 
heather and birch leaves and bog-myrtle blew in their faces—the 
scent of a new countryside. 

‘It’s fine, Effie!’ the older woman cried. But Effie was taking 
another view of the case. 

‘We should have seen it long ago, mother,’ she said bitterly. 
‘There we’ve been a lifetime never able to stir out of Gartbeg— 
it’s not fair.’ 
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‘ Wheesht, wheesht, Effie !—we maun submit,’ her mother said, 
infinitely shocked by this rebellious spirit in her daughter. 

‘I’m not to submit any longer—I’ve submitted a bit too long 
already,’ was Effie’s reply. 

She was driving slowly now, taking in all the delights of the 
road. Had all this beauty been here within forty miles of Gartbeg 
ever since she was born, and she never able to see it till now ? 
No wonder folk wanted to rush about in cars as they did—well, 
she had solved her individual problem anyhow, and after this she 
would live a very different life—see if she didn’t. Thinking over 
the past and the future in this way made Effie very silent; she 
just drove on and on without speaking a word to her mother. At 
last Mrs. Nicholson spoke. 

‘Is’t no’ time we turned, Effie? It’s an awfu’ long road afore 
we get hame,’ she said. Then with some hesitation Effie had to 
break to her mother the fact that they were not going home that 
night. ‘No, and not for a good week, mother; I’ve ten pound left 
yet, and we're to stay away a good wee while.’ 

This ten pounds, so lightly mentioned, was all that remained 
in Effie’s savings bank book after the car had been paid for. With 
it in her purse then, she meant to drive on and on, deeper into the 
unknown, living sparely, putting up at cottages every night, and, 
as she expressed it, ‘ enjoying themselves at last.’ 

To estimate the boldness of this scheme, it is necessary to realise 
that up to this time Effie had never spent an unconsidered, un- 
earned pound in her life. Painfully she had earned and ruefully 
she had spent her every penny. 

Now the rising tide of change as it swept through the world had 
reached Gartbeg and carried Effie out to sea. She had, in her 
own words, submitted too long to the old conditions; she was going 
to move with the times now, and for once spend the money she 
earned. In the course of a second long halt by the roadside, Effie 
explained these startling new ideas to her mother. 

‘We’ve worked, mother, and now we are to enjoy ourselves like 
other folk. Half the countryside’s on the move now; why should 
we never stir from Gartbeg? We'll take a jaunt like this every 
Saturday all the summer. I'll easy earn enough for the petrol.’ 

It was indeed a dazzling prospect. Every Saturday, toil 
was to be forgotten until Monday morning, new scenes were to 
be visited, and life was to be filled with interest and excitement. 
Mrs. Nicholson, however, had various doubts and difficulties to 
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consider—difficulties handed down to her by generations of Presby. 
terian forefathers. 

In the first place, money shouldn’t be used for mere pleasure; 
pleasure was almost wrong, she thought. In the second place, 
was this a right way to spend Sunday every week? The mother 
and daughter sat down to argue out these questions as only two 
women of their race would or could do. Many people would have 

laughed at them; but wrongly—the argument was really pro- 
foundly interesting in its origin, the clash of the old and the 
new views of responsibility. It came back to the old Catechism 
question, ‘ What is the chief end of man?’ and Effie had quite 
persuaded herself that the modern answer to the riddle was a true 
one: man was meant to enjoy his few and evil years. Mrs, 
Nicholson was only half convinced of this; too long she had 
drudged before the stern Altar of Duty. ‘We maun be thrifty, 
Effie; ye ken it’s a body’s duty tae be savin’,’ she said. But Effie 
would not give in tothis. ‘No, mother, not altogether ; it’s a body’s 
duty to enjoy life a bit when they can,’ she argued. Here was the 
car, their own possession, earned by. Heaven alone knew what 
efforts and self-denials. They assuredly should work it hard and 
exact from it the full worth of their labours. . . . Then as to the 
Sunday question, was there any reason why they shouldn’t go to 
church wherever they were ? Effie asked. This argument did rather 
appeal to Mrs. Nicholson ; she agreed that it was possible to do this, 
and the idea quieted her conscience. She was really enjoying the 
change of scene and the fresh country air, accustomed as she was 
to the four walls of her cottage and the steam of the wash-tub. 
Could it be that this delicious experience was to be repeated again 
and again? She could scarcely believe in such good fortune. 

But in the meantime the question of their night’s lodging had 
to be considered. For between their long rests by the roadside 
and the arguments that had gone on between Effie and her mother, 
the hours had slipped away. The sky was yellowing in the west, 
the hills showed suddenly black against the sunset, and a chill 
wind sprang up. 

It was time to seek shelter for the oncoming night. And 
where was it to be found? Effie’s idea had been that it would 
be easy to find quarters in some farmhouse ; but this proved more 
difficult than she imagined. She applied at one door after another, 
driving a mile or two between the houses each time, and no one 
of the farmers’ or crofters’ wives seemed in the least willing to 
put up two strangers at such short notice. After three of these 
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refusals Effie was not a little daunted; but the last householder 
advised her to drive a mile farther on to the Cross Roads Inn, where 
motorists could always find accommodation. The very sound{of an 
inn was dismaying to Effie; she had never passed a night in one 
in her life, and she dreaded the expense it might mean. Yet there 
seemed nothing else to be done. Darkness was coming on slowly 
but surely, it was nearly eight o’clock by this time, and her strength 
was almost exhausted by the long day of unaccustomed strain. 
The inn and all its terrors must be faced. 

To the ordinary traveller the Cross Roads Inn was certainly 
not of a dismaying type, except by its promise of uncomfortable 
quarters. But to Effie and her mother its humble doors were 
as formidable as the portals of Claridge’s. It stood where four 
roads met, a low, whitewashed building with two rowan trees 
growing, one on each side of the little porch. A row of bicycles 
stood leaning against the wall of the house, and some cars were 
drawn up before the door. Effie’s battered machine made but a 
poor show beside these smart brethren of the road ; she was 
suddenly conscious of all its defects. 

A frowzy maid of the true hotel type came to the door to answer 
Effie’s timid ring. She looked rudely at the new-comers, appraising 
their humble air—she did not scent money from afar in this case. 

‘We're wanting a room,’ Effie began—‘just quite a small one— 
and a bit of supper . . .’ 

‘Dinner’s being served at present,’ the woman said, with a 
scornful emphasis on the word. ‘And I dare say we can make room 
for you somewhere.’ 

Effie and her mother exchanged glances, perplexed, timid ; the 
maid just stood there, looking them up and down in her rude way. 

‘I don’t think it’s dinner we’re wanting, just a bit supper,’ 
Effie repeated. She hesitated and half turned away as she spoke, 
daunted by this rude reception. Happily it was the best thing 
she could have done, for the woman did not really wish to lose 
two customers—she had only wished to be unpleasant. 

‘Well, come in; I'll see what we can do for you,’ she said. 
‘And what about the car ?’ 

‘Maybe there’s a place I could put it?’ Effie asked. ‘Perhaps 
in the yard at the back of the house ?’ 

Effie got into the car again and drove her shabby little treasure 
round to the stable yard. Some men were standing about there ; 
she asked one of them if she could put up the car somewhere, 
and he, looking at the battered old machine, gave a doubtful 
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assent. It would not do for him to fill up the garage with a rattle. 
trap like this in case some of the smart machines wanted a lodging 
for the night—this applicant could be put off with anything. 

‘There’s a shed yonder, she’ll no’ come to ony hairm there,’ 
he said contemptuously, pointing to the place as he spoke. It 
was half full of odds and ends of harness, brooms and forks and pails, 
but Effie managed to steer in among these objects somehow. Sho 
had no rug to throw over the seats, so she turned the cushions 
carefully, and with a cloth rubbed the dust from the dinted mud- 
guards. Then she hauled out the bulging Japanese basket from 
the back of the car, and was just going to carry it to the front 
door when she had a dim perception that she should get someone 
else to carry it for her—wasn’t she masquerading as a moneyed 
person who drove her own car and put up grandly at inns? She 
asked the stableman to carry the basket therefore, and went round 
with him to the front door where Mrs. Nicholson had been waiting 
humbly all this time. The man put down the basket on the door- 
step and stood for a moment as if he expected something. Effie, 
blushing, fumbled in her purse and fished out twopence, which she 
gave him rather awkwardly—she was unused to giving tips. He 
looked down at the pennies as they lay in his palm, with an 
expression that made Effie’s blush deepen; she turned away and 
went into the inn, ashamed that she had not given enough, yet 
afraid to offer more. 

Then a new series of difficulties began. (The motoring class 
had their trials, Effie thought.) Dinner : how were they to face the 
dining-room, full of strangers who all looked so smart and world- 
like? Mrs. Nicholson and Effie stood uncomfortably at the window 
until a table was found for them at the side of the room. It was 
the first meal that either of them had eaten in a public place. 
Mrs. Nicholson was dismayed and bewildered by the noise of 
people talking and eating all round her, and did not know what to 
do with the number of knives and forks on the table. When the 
waiter came round saying ‘Soup, please ?’ and proffering a plate, 
she asked, ‘ What’s that, sir ?’ as if she did not understand what 
he was saying. Effie nudged her arm and whispered, ‘ Take it, 
mother’ ; so the soup was placed on the table. Effie also took some 
and was beginning to eat when her mother laid a hand on her sleeve. 

‘We've no’ said grace, Effie,’ she said. Then bending her 
head reverently, she pronounced her usual (rather lengthy) grace 
before meat, as if they had been alone in the kitchen at Gartbeg. 
Two or three people at the neighbouring tables looked round— 
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some of them smiled—again Effie’s cheeks burned. She was not 
enjoying her first hotel meal. 

After the soup came meat and vegetables, after these a pudding, 
then soft biscuits and hard cheese—just the usual ill-cooked, ordinary 
Scottish inn dinner ; but to our travellers it seemed a princely feast. 

‘Is’t no’ an awfu’ lot at the one diet?’ the older woman 
whispered, shocked by the superfluity of food. But Effie, who 
was taking in cosmopolitan ideas with every breath she drew, 
indicated that it would be better not to talk about things until 
they were alone. She helped herself to cheese and biscuits (which 
her mother had refused) and ate them calmly, as if she had been 
accustomed to a four-course dinner all her days. She was getting 
on. It is true that she trembled to think what the price of this 
magnificent meal would be; but with wonderful philosophy she 
concluded that, whatever it cost, it had been an experience not to 
be despised. 

They were both so tired by this time that they decided to go 
to bed at once. The room they had been given was very small 
and looked out across the yard. From the window Effie could see 
the shed where her car had been put ; she stood for a little, watching 
the other cars going into the garage: big, glossy creatures that had 
an almost pampered air, she thought. ‘ But question if these rich 
folk like them as much as I like mine,’ she said to herself, and 
sent a loving glance across the twilight yard to the humble little 
shed where her darling stood. The stableman was going round 
to lock up. There was a shutting of doors, a tramp, tramp of 
feet, then gradually the noises died down one by one and silence 
settled over the house. .. . 

Mrs. Nicholson fell asleep immediately, tired out by the ex- 
citements of the day, but Effie lay long awake. Since morning 
how much she had seen! She seemed to feel the wheel still in 
her hands, to be still gliding along the strange new roads, getting 
farther and farther from Gartbeg and all its familiar scenes every 
mile she went. She began to make feverish money calculations— 
supposing that it should be necessary to put up next night again 
at an inn, and the next, and the next? How many nights of this 
sort of luxury could she get out of the few pounds that remained 
in her purse? It wouldn’t do to outrun her money, yet she wanted 
to see more and more. . . . Then she began to gloat upon the 
thought of all the weekly expeditions that lay ahead of her. . . . 
The next time she would go in the opposite direction, driving 
south from Gartbeg ; where would it be possible to get to between 
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Saturday and Monday ?—to Edinburgh perhaps perhaps—oh! 
wonderful thought—down to the Border? Oh, how life was opening 
up at last! When finally sleep got the better of her thoughts, 
Effie went off into the land of dreams with a smile upon her lips. 

Somewhere about midnight she was wakened by her mother. 

‘ Effie, Effie lassie, there’s an awfu’ noise ootbye, an’ a smell 

o’ fire.’ ; 
Effie sat up in bed half awake. Certainly a great noise was 
going on down below in the yard—there were shouts, and a sound of 
men rushing backwards and forwards. A strange glare lit up the 
room and a stifling smell of smoke and burning wood came in 
through the open window. Effie jumped out of bed and ran across 
the room. Yes, one of the buildings was on fire; great spouts of 
flame sprang up into the dark sky, and clouds of smoke poured 
out across the yard. Men were dashing pails of water against the 
burning roof ; she could hear the hiss of the water as it fell upon the 
hot timbers. It only took a minute for Effie to realise what had 
happened. She came back to the bed and sat down on the edge 
of it. 

‘ Mother, the car’s on fire,’ she said. 

‘Eh, Effie? What's that ye’re sayin’-—no the caur we wroucht 
for a’ the year ?’ her mother cried. 

‘Yes, just that—the shed’s gone on fire,’ said Effie. She 
began to dress hurriedly—it would be better to be on the scene of 
the disaster and see if nothing could be done. 

Unbelievable that this calamity had really happened—un- 
believable : she kept assuring herself of this as she huddled into her 
clothes—such ill-luck couldn’t have come to anyone, surely? But by 
the time Effie got down to the yard there was little left of the poor 
old car. It was blazing itself out, and would very soon be nothing 
but a heap of twisted metal. 

Effie heard one man say to another, ‘ Weel, it was an auld 
rattletrap onyway,’ and his companion replied ‘Ay, a good thing 
it wasna the garage wi’ yon grand Daimler intil’t.’ There might 
be two opinions about that, thought poor Effie bitterly. At sight 
of her white face the men were human enough to commiserate 
her. 

‘ Ye’ll get it back—ye’ll hae her insured ?’ one of them said 
kindly enough. Insured! A stab like a knife went through Effie’s 
heart at the word. Was this what Cameron called after her as 
she drove away the day before? She remembered how insistent 
he had been to her on this point of getting the car insured ; how he 
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had begged her to take out the policy before she did anything 
with the car. She had promised to do so, and then in the excite- 
ment of her new purchase had forgotten all about the matter. 

And here she stood beside the smouldering wreckage of all 
she had striven so hard to gain, taking in slowly the full bitterness 
of the calamity. 


There was nothing for it but to take a train back to Gartbeg 
as soon as might be. The journey, which in happier circumstances 
would have been a delightful event to Effie, held no pleasure for 
her now. Silent she sat in a corner of the carriage scarcely looking 
out at the landscape as it passed before her eyes. The journey 
was so roundabout, involving as it did two changes and long waits 
at side stations, that Gartbeg was not reached until the afternoon. 
Effie got out and resolutely shouldered the heavy Japanese 
basket—no nonsense here about not carrying her own baggage. 
In silence she walked down the familiar street, unlocked the cottage 
door and went into the kitchen. 

‘We'd best get a cup o’ tea tae oorsels’,’ Mrs. Nicholson sug- 
gested, but still her daughter kept silence. The truth was that 
Effie could scarcely trust herself to speak, and to have broken down 
and wept would have seemed to her disgraceful. So in resolute 
silence, her lips compressed, she searched for sticks and matches 
to kindle the fire. Some true motherly instinct warned Mrs. 
Nicholson that Effie would rather be alone. 

‘T’'ll awa’ tae Mrs. Tweedie’s for the cat an’ the geraniums,’ she 
said, ‘maybe the kettle’ll be through the boil when I come back.’ 

Effie nodded, without uttering a word, and got down on her 
knees before the grate. Mrs. Nicholson went out, closing the door 
after her. Effie was alone at last. Then suddenly she huddled 
down in a little heap beside the fireplace, and gave way to the 
tears that had been choking her for hours. She wept and wept 
till her eyes were swollen, her face disfigured; these tears were 
not for all the travail the lost treasure had cost her, so much as. 
for the potential joys it had represented. To think of these now 
was almost maddening. Only this time the day before, she had 
been driving along among new scenes, and here she was back in 
Gartbeg again with no hope of ever leaving it. She looked round 
the poor, bare little room, tormented by the unchanging familiarity 
of its aspect ; was there to be no escape from it? In old days 
angels were said to visit souls in distress ; other divine messengers 
help us now. There came to Effie’s aid no angel, but a sudden 
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revival of courage. Hope flickered up in her heart, she refused to 
despair. ‘I’m young and strong yet,’ she thought, wiping her eyes. 
‘T’ll just have to try again.’ 

Effie got up from her seat and began to move about the kitchen, 
collecting the plates and cups for tea, and resolutely refused to 
think again about the lost joys of yesterday. She was rather glad 
to hear someone knock at the door—anything was welcome that 
should keep her thoughts away from the one subject—she went 
to see who was there and found that it was Alec Cameron. 

‘I just wondered had ye got on well?’ he asked pleasantly, 
and then at sight of Effie’s tear-stained face he added, ‘ There’s 
no’ anything wrong surely ?’ 

‘T’ve lost the car,’ Effie blurted out with no circumlocution. 

‘Never! What happened to her ?’ 

Effie took him into the cottage, sat down and told her story. 
The man listened almost incredulously ; it did not seem possible 
to him that anyone could have been foolish enough to forget the 
insurance of a newly acquired car, however second-hand. He 
could not find a word to say that had comfort in it. For Effie 
had wanted the car so intensely, and he had seen her work for it 
as few people ever work, and here was all her labour thrown away ; 
surely it was impossible to see any consolation for her? While he 
was searching in his mind for something to say, he was surprised 
to hear Effie remark very quietly, ‘I’ll make sure the next one’s 
insured anyway.’ 

‘The next one!’ Cameron repeated, stupefied. 

‘Yes, I worked before and I’ll work again. It'll take longer 
this time, for I’m not to let mother help so much—she’s getting up 
in years—I’ll have to do it myself.’ 

The light of battle was in Effie’s eye: she had begun to look 
forward instead of backward. In imagination she very nearly 
possessed her second car already. 

Cameron looked at her in amazement. 


And ules the next summer Effie had a aaa car: much 
handsomer than the first; well insured, you may imagine, as it 
was a gift from her husband, Alec Cameron. Every Saturday 
afternoon she took old Mrs. Nicholson out for a run in it, and both 
of them were able to laugh heartily then over the tragedy of their 
first attempt at pleasuring. 
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HISTORY AS SHE IS WROTE. 
BY EXAMINER. 


For my sins, or rather my misfortunes, for poverty is no crime, it 
has been my fate during the past few years to read, inwardly digest 
and mark, but happily not to learn, some thousands of answers to 
history papers, written by children, or, in genteel and parliamentary 
language, young persons of both sexes. While the majority are 
content to reproduce, with such poor fidelity as they may, the dry 
details of their teachers and text-books, a few display a bright 
originality of invention or interpretation which reveals new possi- 
bilities of what our island story might have been. As a humble 
student, I have thought it my duty to attempt to reconstruct the 
history of England from these hitherto unworked and neglected 
documentary sources. 

Owing to the fact that the authorities display no interest in 
events occurring before the year 1066, I can throw no light upon the 
Saxons, beyond the fact that they were a ‘ lazy and glutinous ’ race. 
But for the history of that crucial year we have the narrative of a 
young lady who has evidently indulged in highly original research : 


‘On the death of Edward the Confessor, Edgar the Atheling was 
by right heir to the throne, but he was such a weak-minded ruler 
that it was impossible for him to keep the barons in order, as William 
the Conqueror had done. The English people did not desire him to 
be their King. However, he was once in some great difficulty, he 
was shipwrecked, and he promised William that if he would rescue 
him, he would allow him to be King in his stead. William, only too 
glad to accept the offer, rescued him ; and at once he hastened to 
Westminster Abbey to claim the throne. Edgar attempted to dis- 
own his oath, but William made him so ashamed in the midst of all 
the people, that he was obliged to flee to Scotland. It was by 
means of this oath of Edgar, and also by right of his mother, who 
was niece to Edward the Confessor, that William the Conqueror 
claimed the English throne. The people gladly accepted his claim 
and on Christmas Day 1066 he was crowned in Westminster Abbey.’ 


There is much in this interesting passage that was unknown to 
Freeman, the so-called historian of the Norman Conquest ; nor did 
that learned professor, for all his admiration of Domesday Book, 
tealise fully how detailed that record was, so that it even set forth 
VOL. LXI.—NO. 366, N.S. 44 
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‘how many bees were kept ’ and that ‘ not an ox or a pig passed by 
that had not his name written in this book.’ (Mr. George Morrow 
is the only man who could effectually depict the difficulties of a 
Norman scribe trying to ascertain the names of Saxon swine.) It 
appears also that it ‘ contained everything that the land possessed, 
from a cow or a sheep to the number of arms a man possessed.’ 
I seem to remember a Domesday tenant who was called ‘ Monoculus,’ 
but I cannot recall any references to those empty sleeves which, as 
the Bayeux tapestry shows, must have been so numerous after the 
pruning and pollarding on the field of Hastings. 

On the reign and death of Rufus fresh light is thrown by the one 
pregnant sentence: ‘When Anselm refused to pay money for his 
seat William burst.’ The ‘dead hand’ of the Church at a later 
period was well known, but hitherto the ecclesiastical dead-head, 
with his claim to complimentary tickets, had escaped notice ; doubt- 
less the matter was hushed up at the time and the unconvincing 
story of the arrow in the New Forest invented to account for the 
disappearance of the King. Again, while most of us knew vaguely 
that ‘ when Henry I died he left two children, a daughter Matilda, 
and a niece Stephen’ and that ‘ during the reign of Stephen the land 
was full of Anarchists,’ I, personally, had not supposed that Stephen’s 
failure was due to the fact that ‘ lack of indiscretion was his greatest 
personal enemy’; yet, when we consider the career of some of our 
most successful statesmen at the present time, it is clear that there 
is something to be said for this view. 

Passing on rapidly, we may just note as a subject for an historical 
cartoon by Mr. George Morrow: ‘ The Magna Charta occurred in 
the reign of King John. The barons compelled him to sing it.’ Of 
the Scottish policy of Edward I we learn, with some surprise at 
the representative of a nation traditionally given to joking with 
difficulty, that ‘ Balliol chaffed Edward’s interference,’ doubtless 
relying on the fact that ‘ Scotland being a hilly place, her tribes can 
afford England unlimited botheration ’ ; unrevised history, however, 
tells us that Edward had the best of the joke. I admit that I was 
startled to learn that: ‘ Robert Bruce was the king of England. 
He was a man of a hasty temper, and he was very impationate, if he 
found that he failed once to do a thing he never put foot on it again.’ 
Although this statement was supported by a detailed account of how 
Bruce watched a snail climbing up a wall, how it fell down three 
times (presumably he failed to put his foot on it the first time), how 
it at last succeeded, and how, encouraged, he went out and defeated 
the Scots, I cannot help feeling there must be some mistake. 
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Error, indeed, will intrude, even in the work of the boldest 
historians. The unfortunate habit of several kings bearing the 
same name is a natural source of such confusion, as is carefully 
pointed out by one of my authorities : 


‘Richard II sometimes called Lion-heart, was a man of great 
will-power and good judgment he was a great fighter in the Holy 
Wars in Palestine against the Turks. He had magnificent valour, 
and was totally different from Richard III crook-back, who was an 
evil, cunning, and unscroupulous man.” 


Yet, in spite of this warning, a contemporary writer declares, that: 


‘ Richard the Second was an old hunch-back, and a very cruel 
king. He is supposed to have murdered the two little princes in the 
tower of London, and buried them under the stairs. Philip as his 
overlord, summoned him to answer for the disappearance of the 
princes. He refused and was consequently followed. He was 
unpopular, mean, and a coward, and died in misery.’ 


It is no wonder that Richard, cursed with such a multiple person- 
ality, should wish to sit upon the ground and tell sad stories of the 
death of kings. 

Coming now to the Tudors, it is pretty generally recognised that 
‘the chief difficulties which confronted Henry VII on his accession 
are, he was not accessible by right of birth and descendency,’ but it 
is less well known that ‘ the chief questions which Henry VII had 
to consider were the settlement of the unemployed and the rise of 
Ritualism.’ However, after the execution of Perkin Warbeck, who, 
with the Earl of Warwick, had been ‘ found guilty of a plot to over- 
turn the Tower,’ Henry was ‘immune from dethronation’ and may 
make way for his more exciting son. Naturally enough, Henry’s 
matrimonial adventures attract a good deal of attention. We are 
told, for instance, that Henry VIII ‘ showed mercy and justice and 
enforced people to attend the Church and its services. Henry had 
eight wives, but was of an unsettled mind, and when tired of them 


‘ sought to get rid of them.’ But we must not be too hard upon him ; 


he is more to be pitied than blamed, for, as a budding psychologist 
tells us, he began well, but ‘ when days passed by Henry became a 
prey to polygamy.’ The extent to which he suffered from that 
painful disease is shown by the neatly allusive phrase of a young 
writer who records that Henry’s marriage to Anne of Cleves ‘ was 
solomonized.’ On that same marriage we get certain lights, which, 
if not entirely new, at least come from unusual angles. Thus we 
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read that, ‘ Cromwell was very anxious to have the marriage between 
a nice girl of a respectable family and Henry the King. Cromwell 
deceived the King by showing a portrait of that charming girl.’ 
Another authority gives fuller details: ‘When Cromwell showed 
the photo of Anne of Cleves, Henry thought that she was pretty, but 
when she landed she was just the opposite.’ The results were 
notoriously disastrous to the minister, as ‘ although Henry was not 
outwardly offended with Cromwell, after he had made him a bar- 
ronet, he sent him to the block for being a nuisance.’ This same 
Thomas Cromwell was ‘a man of iron will and determination not 
unlike his father Oliver Cromwell. He came into prominence at the 
time of the Thomases in England just after his father’s great success 
in England as both a soldier and a leader.’ Exactly when the 
Thomases flourished does not seem to be known to more orthodox 
historians ; but, for the matter of that, few of these plodding and 
uninspired writers seem even to have grasped that Cromwell’s great 
rival, Wolsey, contained in himself the constituent elements of 
Wolfe and Arthur Wellesley, with a dash of the Napoleon of Notting 
Hill; yet such was the case, for ‘ Wolsey was a great daring and 
bold warrior. In whatever battle he fought he had a charming 
spirit, to encourage the minds of his army. Some of his chief 
victories are the capture of Quebec, the battle at Waterloo, and the 
battle at Trafalgar Square.’ It is a pity that no details are given of 
his masterly advance from Waterloo down the Strand. 

On the contrast between the policies of Wolsey and Cromwell 
much has been written, arid it would have been well if some his- 
torians had imitated the cautious restraint of him who, dealing with 
Thomas Cromwell, said ‘ whether it was his aim to become Papal 
Legate we no not for he did not mention it.’ For a lucid examination 
and exposition of the whole question, I am indebted to the original 
genius of one for whom the English language, though not his mother- 
tongue, had no terrors ; one who, in the spirit of Humpty-Dumpty, 
heroically insisted that words should mean what he chose and not 
bear only those restricted meanings with which the slavish herd 
rested content : 

‘ Wolsey’s foreign and home methods, who had a part in King’s 
actions, were in no way displeasing the King himself, but is little 
regarded by the people. Wolsey played a very bright part in his- 
tory on half of the King and the reformation. Generally the policy 
which he used to apply in foreign matters were in no way to insult 
the dignity of wisdom, and nor to spoil the kingdom’s aims. Being 
defied by the fortune, he had to observe it for his future actions 
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thus left for us the last detail of fine actions at the close of his life 
spotted black. However we can in no way blame for his policies 
which he had had been applying. While Cromwell who has left on 
the contrary the bad name for both history and to the crown, 
however, it may be beneficial to himself and his followers. But 
can in no way can eliviate the position in blood that he secured. The 
injustice to the crown himself as usual never bright one’s actions 
however the exalted positions he might have shown to the public. 
Cromwell in no way contrasts as a leader and reformer to Wolsey, 
but the last action which he makes bright his actions washes more 
of his actions in black.’ 


We cannot leave Henry VIII, who, as one young cynic declares, 
‘ was called “‘ Defender of the Faith ” because he was always against 
the Bishops,’ without a word on his ecclesiastical policy. The breach 
with Rome is explained briefly on the grounds that Henry ‘ disliked 
the Pope in matters of his marriages and divorcements. As the 
Pope could not yield to many of these the king excommunicated 
him.’ Another writer appears to have had access to documents 
which have eluded the compilers of the forty volumes of Letters and 
Papers, for he tells us authoritatively : 


‘For a long while Henry had been agravating the Pope with his 
own made church reforms and when he became short of money wrote 
to the Pope, telling him that in future he would rule the church of 
England, so far as méney was concerned and that the Pope could 
see to the religious part. To this the Pope replied that either he 
(the Pope) ruled the whole or else none. Henry then became indig- 
nant and wrote, telling the Pope that he would have no more to do 
with him but that he would rule the church just as he pleased. 
Another cause was the Pope’s intense hatred of Wolsey, Henry’s 
right-hand man, whom he thought was only a common person and 
ought to have nothing to do with the church.’ 


Whatever may have been the causes and the exact stages of the 
break, the result was that ‘ England was freed from the ecclessiastical 
jokes of the Pope ’"—the most amusing of which appear to have been 
his bulls. 

Another feature of the Tudor period was, of course, the rise of 
the great explorers, beginning with Sebastian Cabot, ‘a Venezulian 
sea-captain who discovered for England the Cape of Good Hope and 
a few other minor colonies.’ As to these latter, one author tells us 
that the Cabots ‘ were sailing round and saw a piece of land. They 
thought it was America, but found it did not belong to America, so 
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called it Labrador.’ While the logic of this is not obvious, it was, 
at any rate, honest, which is more than can be said for their conduct 
as described by another writer : 


‘The English colonization was due to the fact that we had so 
many sea venturers and explorers. First of all Drake sailed round 
the world and found out that it was round. This was a great point 
which hitherto had been an argument of great discussion. Seamen 
became bolder and ventured further from land. The Cabot brothers 
sailed out and reached an island near America, and said they had 
discovered a huge continent. [And to think that this continent 
was, in later days, to produce George Washington!] Spain and 
Portugal had many adventurous spirits and explored a lot. This 
annoyed people like Drake, who then got secret permission from 
Elizabeth to bombard them, so he captured two very valuable 
treasure ships first and then bombarded Cadiz, setting fire to the 
greater part of the Armada and singing “ His Majesty’s Beard,” 
much to the annoyance of Spain.’ 


One can imagine that the Spaniards would have been considerably 
annoyed at the heartless levity of Drake, sitting upon his quarter- 
deck watching their ships ablaze and, as Nero fiddled while Rome 
burned, trolling forth : 


Now a beard is a thing that commands in a king, 
Be his sceptres ne’er so fair : 

Where the beard bears the sway, the people obey 
And are subject to a hair. 


And oh ! let us tarry for the beard of King Harry, 
That grows about the chin, 

With his bushy pride and a grove on each side, 
And a champion ground between. 


While there is no scandal about Queen Elizabeth to record, one 
of her faithful ministers suffers at the hands of a young historian, 
who affirms, in vigorous language, that ‘ Robert Cecil known as 
Lord Burleigh, rose in power during Elizabeth’s reign. He was a 
blackmailer, cowardly and base, and was connected with the plot to 
burn Darnley House. He laid the blame on his wife who perished 
followed shortly by him when he fell out of favour with Elizabeth.’ 
The accusations are circumstantial, but it is a pity that no references 
are given to sources of information, as few historians have treated 
the Darnley House plot in detail, and none appear to have noticed 
Cecil’s connection with it. It was a loyal Devonian, who, in writing 
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of Robert Cecil, said that he ‘ came from a very long descent for it is 
an old family for we still have a member of the family living to-day. 
He is the nimble and hearty Bishop of Exeter.’ 


‘ Charles I was a very frivolous king. He got into trouble at 
the beginning of his reign by trying to marry the Infanta of Spain. 
He was already married to Henrietta Maria of Scotland, and by the 
marriage letters he agreed to allow religious concessions to the 
Roman Catholics. It was in his reign that the Civil War came 
about. The Irish would not allow Charles to enter Dunkirk—so the 
King’s standard was put up in 1642.’ 


There were, of course, other causes of ill-feeling between the 
King and Parliament ; such as the monopolies, which ‘ are different 
rights sold to some people to do different things,’ an obvious 
source of irritation, so that we are not surprised to learn that ‘ all 
monopolies were to be remitted to transubutation.’ Then there was 
the famous Petition of Right, one effect of which was that ‘ the 
soldiers and sailors were no more given room in the public houses ’ ; 
though it is only fair to say that one writer advances a startlingly 
unorthodox theory as to the Petition: ‘ When Henry VIII ordered 
the monks to wear surplices and to read certain books, a respectful 
petition was drawn up and signed by seven bishops saying that they 
might be excused from reading the books. This was called the 
petition of right.’ 

But lack of space demands that we shall press on. It is interest- 
ing to hear that ‘ when William III ascended the throne his mother 
said, ‘‘ George be King ”’; but, unfortunately, William ‘ was an 
Orangeman from Holland, so he did not well understand the man- 
nerisms of England.’ This makes it the more remarkable that he 
should have accepted the Bill of Rights, which enacted that ‘ any 
subject could partition the King ’—which one would have imagined — 
was a type of high treason fitly punishable by hanging and quarter- 
ing. His successor may have been ‘ the most insignificant and slight 
person who ever sat on the English throne,’ but such portraits as I 
have seen of Queen Anne would not have suggested slight as the 
most appropriate adjective ; nor do most text-books encourage the 
belief that ‘ Anne made Marlborough take Mrs. Masham’s place in 
Parliament and this caused an attack on the Church.’ 

Our worship of games is often denounced as a modern failing, 
but it would seem to be of long standing, if the words of one authority 
may be believed : ‘ In the 18th century Englishmen neglected their 
religion. They have neglected cricket and football, but they were 
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seen fully drunk.’ Fortunately, this was remedied by the Metho- 
dists, who ‘ were so pious generous and charitable that they never 
spend a cent on luxury and pleasure, they never powdered their face, 
or comb their hair.’ Another result of Methodism was that ‘ Peace 
was raging throughout the country.’ Is it possible that the writer 
was thinking of the results of Welsh non-conformity in more recent 
times? While on the subject of religious reforms it is worth 
noticing that some light is thrown on the Lollard movement by the 
assertion that ‘ Wiclif owned a small country vicarage where he 
probably was very dull or he would have sided with the other 
clergy’; while of the Oxford Movement we are told, ‘ There was 
also a dispute as to when the Church first began, some declaring it 
to be in the time of Elizabeth, but really in the time of Augustus, 
597 B.C.’ 

From the affairs of the Church to international quarrels is a 
natural transition ; and on the subject of the wars of the eighteenth 
century I am happy to be able to throw some new and almost 
dazzling light. One of them, indeed—that one, the popularity of 
which caused Walpole to say ‘ they are wringing their hands now, but 
soon they will be wringing their heads’ (a strict editorial conscience 
forbids me to tamper with my original by amending ‘ heads’ to 
‘ necks ’)—would seem not to have been a war, for ‘The War of 
Jenkins’ Ear means that in George III’s reign all who were culpable 
with regard to the publishing of libels against church or state were 
deprived of their eyes or their noses slit.’ This certainly was, to me 
at any rate, a revelation; but even the wars arising from that 
French Revolution, in which, one epigrammatist informs us, 
Wordsworth saw ‘ a new error of happiness,’ reveal hitherto unsus- 
pected aspects. Being called upon to account for the failure of 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign, one youthful genius writes : 


‘Napoleon Bonaparte was a very proud-hearted man, and also 
very boastful. He joined in a war against England but failed. 
He failed on account of this. He held confidence in himself saying 
that he was certain to beat England. On account of this he did not 
worry himself much about fighting zealously. He fought in the war, 
but on account of the heavy fall of snow, many of his men died from 
cold and hunger. He therefore scarcely had a large army to con- 
tinue in the struggle. The English fought bravely; and hence 
defeated him and his army.’ 


Another historian, of the jazz school, solves the problem 
differently : 
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‘When Bombay was given to the English as part of Eleanor’s 
Prince Arthur’s wife and later Henry VIII’s dowry they little 
guessed its importance. Napoleon with a large army crossed the 
Pyrenees, the first time they had been crossed since the time of 
Hannibal and succeeded in reaching Egypt. . . . Napoleon’s 
failure of his Egyptian campaign if it had succeeded, would have 
had disastrous results for England, as it was Nelson saved our 
colonies and us from fear of French invasion by the Battle of the 
Nile, of which no one knew particulars as to how it was fought and 
what occurred except that the English won and Napoleon was 
crushed at least for a time.’ 


Finally, there are a few hitherto unrecorded incidents in con- 
nection with politics and politicians. ‘ Wilkes and Liberty ’ made 
a good deal of stir in their day, but probably few people have heard 
the following story. ‘The editor of the newspaper North Briton, 
had put an article on his paper at No. 45, which displeased the 
people. While sleeping they took his shoes and put a great “45” 
on his soles, and while walking the 45 was seen by everybody.’ 
From what I know of that brazen demagogue it would have taken 
more than that to put Wilkes to shame ; in fact, many of us must 
have suffered the same form of contumely at the hands of hotel 
boot-boys, and borne it with equanimity. Of Wilkes’ greater con- 
temporary we now learn facts that may increase our wonder at his 
precocity and lessen our surprise, if not our sorrow, at his one 
notorious failing. ‘ William Pitt took his degree at the University 
of Cambridge when he was only seven. At the age of nineteen his 
father died and Pitt served in the Bar.’ If we insist upon inter- 
preting the last sentence in accordance with the rules of grammar we 
shall have to conclude that Pitt’s father married remarkably 
young—as apparently does the ‘industrial worker’ of the present 
day, of whom we read that ‘ his children are forced to remain at 
school until he is fourteen and receive a good idea of his own 
language and the country he lives in ’—presumably in order that 
his language and his characterisations of his country may come with 
less of a shock when they do go home. Of another great figure of 
the later half of the eighteenth century we are told that ‘ Adam 
Smith was a great political writer, and wrote two famous books, 
“The Cogent and Caustic Conduct of the Allies ” and “ The Wealth 
of Nations.” ’ We may well believe that Swift’s language, had this 
statement met his eye, would have been cogent and caustic, but 
what conceivable adjective could do justice to his feelings when he 
tead that ‘ Dean Swift wrote “ Eric or Little by Little” ’ ? 
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SIMLA: FORTY YEARS AFTER. 
BY LIEUT.-GEN. SIR G. MACMUNN, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.0. 


‘ Ephesus stands, you may see it still 
On the lee of a verdurous pine-clad hill.’ 


Ir is nearly forty years since ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills!’ first 
dwelt on all the fun and delight and romance that in the eyes of 
the non-workers the word Simla stood for, and, for aught I know, 
still stands. And ten years before that Abereigh MacKay had 
poked fun wholesale at the great machinery of the Government of 
India, and even at the Commander-in-Chief himself and the 
Cee-Aie-Ees. 

Long before Rudyard Kipling or Abereigh MacKay wrote, 
before even Alif Cheam sang lays of Ind, Miss Eden, the sister of 
Lord Auckland, wrote ‘Up the Country,’ and came to Simla when 
the Governor-General for the first time marched north to be nearer 
the execution of the Tripartite treaty, and to watch the great game 
of placing Shah Shujah on the throne of his fathers, minus, of course, 
the Koh-i-noor and the Timur ruby. Those remained, like every- 
thing else which came within his reach, in the hands of Ranjit 
Singh. Miss Eden records the episodes of a Governor-General’s 
processional march up country with a wealth of local colour: from 
the auld Scots general and his command of ‘ aboot sax and twinty 
thoosand, your leddyship,’ to the ensign’s pretty winning little 
wife at Karnal, who later in the year came to Simla, and who was 
destined to become one of the notorieties of Europe. For Miss 
Eden’s little friend, the subaltern’s wife, married almost as a child, 
was to become that Lola Montez, the beautiful and unscrupulous, 
who was to lead half the crowned heads of Europe by the nose. 

The unfolding of the ‘ Great Game,’ as the secretaries called the 
Afghan policy in all its successes, its failures and tragedy, must 
have been of intense interest, and was the first foreshadowing of 
the dramas and action of which Simla was to become the hub. 
In all the derision and bitter recriminations and all the aftermath 
of evil which followed the failure of our policy, folk are apt to lose 
their historical outlook. The invasion of India from Afghanistan, 
all conquering, all merciless and all pervading, had been the common 
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lot of Hindostan for a thousand years. Conversion to Islam at 
the point of the sword had been the Hindu lot. 

To seek land and freebooter service in India had been for 
generations the ambition of every Afghan lad. In Lord Lake’s 
time the ‘Great Marquis’! had ever before him the danger of 
Afghan invasion, stimulated by the plans of France and Russia ; 
and it must be remembered that with Afghan invaders, or perhaps 
more accurately, with invaders by way of Afghanistan, has come, 
from time immemorial, every masterless man in Central Asia. 
In 1838 there were plenty alive in Northern India who had seen 
Afghan hordes ride to Delhi, and who knew that it was the Sikh 
power alone that had finally placed for the time a barrier. And 
since the Sikhs had taken the Afghan provinces of Peshawur, 
Kashmir, and Mooltan, there was plenty of reason for the Afghan 
to come again. 

The policy, therefore, however inopportune, and however mis- 
taken in its execution, was based on a very definite point of view. 
India’s danger must always lie on her North-West Frontier, as we 
have very recent illustration. Therefore as we ride past Auckland 
House in its recently reconstructed strength, let us dwell not only 
on Miss Eden, and Lola Montez in her chrysalis stage, but on Lord 
Auckland and his secretaries starting an anxious policy and watching 
its early success. 

Half the romance of Simla lies not in its deodars and its love- 
making, but in the swift panorama of history, that it has watched 
and directed these past eighty years. Let us then for a moment 
watch it grow from a pine and cedar clad ridge of primitive Himalaya 
to its position as an Empire’s capital. The pages of the Delhi 
Punch before the Mutiny will give us many pictures and satires of 
the earlier days, when the great roads were still paths, and Lord 
Combermere’s ride round the spurs of Jakho was the only highway. 

The sketch-books of the Hon. Arthur Hardinge give us fascinating 
pictures of the place in the making, when folk built a house on a 
knoll and called it a castle. A few survive. Rothney Castle and 
Stirling Castle still crown heights and spurs; Bentinck Castle is 
gone, though ‘ Billy Bentinck’s Nose’ still irreverently recalls a 
Governor-General, while Captain Metcalfe’s Castle has changed its 
name these fifty years, even if it still remains. It was in 1826 that 
Captain Kennedy, the Superintendent of the Hill States, which we 
had rescued from the Gurkhas, built for himself on Shumla ridge 


1 The Marquis Wellesley. 
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the first cottage, which eventually blossomed into Kennedy House, 
and has now made way for the House of Assembly, a huge building 
to be seen afar off from all sides. Ever since 1816 and the Gurkha 
War aforesaid, when the invading Gurkhas had overrun and cruelly 
oppressed all the hill states north and south for several hundred 
miles, these Simla hills had been known to the Army. Gurkha 
forts had been taken perched on the Simla ridges themselves, and 
forty miles farther in, towards Thibet, a Gurkha battalion, raised 
from prisoners of war, had established a wing. 

So Captain Kennedy’s example was soon copied and houses 
sprang up rapidly in the next twenty years. The Government of 
India itself did not come up till after the Mutiny, though just as 
the Afghan War had brought Lord Auckland to the hills, so the 
Sikh wars had brought Lord Harding and Lord Dalhousie to summer 
nearer the seat of trouble. The policy also had been adopted of 
making the Simla hills and the graded valleys below a European 
colony and sanitorium, and by the days of the Sikh wars had brought 
three European batalions away from the heat of the plains into well- 
built barracks and had planted a Gurkha battalion among them. 

- When the Sikh Army burst its bonds and crossed the Sutlej, 
the European battalions and the Gurkhas in the hills marched hard 
for the frontier and arrived fresh from the hill air to the decisive 
fighting. Twelve years later, the bulk of the force that moved on 
Delhi came from the same upland stations. In that fateful year 
the Commander-in-Chief had finished his up-country inspections 
and was summering in Simla, while the Governor-General and his 
Council were in Calcutta. At the very moment, then, that the 
Bengal Army elected to blow up, the Military Headquarters was 
separated from its Government. 

The Commander-in-Chief and his staff moved on Delhi with 
some promptitude, he to die of cholera at Karnal, and when a new 
Commander-in-Chief arrived from England, or even when Sir 
Patrick Grant joined the Government in Calcutta to be provisional 
Commander-in-Chief, there was none of the personnel of Army 
Headquarters to help him, nor could he get through the rebellious 
provinces. Could there be a stranger or more impossible condition 
for a Government to meet such a crisis! It is astonishing how little 
has been made of this fundamental situation in the many accounts 
of that period. It is certainly quite enough to account for any and 
all mistakes that Government may have made. 

However, all that, while contributing to the romance in Simla’s 
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history, is far away from the Simla of to-day, or the Simla of 
even ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills!’ and of Mrs. Hawksbee and 
Commissioner Anthony Bar-Saggot of evil countenance. 

Some people there be who say that Kipling gives such an evil 
presentment of the English lady in India, but it is hard to say 
where or why. The nice kind lady who men like to marry, whom 
you may leave on a chair in the park and come back in an hour to 
find still there, does not make a short story. She will, no doubt, 
make the heroine of a long story, and a charming one, but for a 
short story, no! For a short story something with a little more 
devil is required, who will sparkle never so brightly and get the 
plot over in a dozen pages. Now Mrs. Hawksbee was a very 
brilliant lady, well fitted to make a short story go, and a very 
effective lady whom any jaded official would gladly play up to 
and often long to meet. 

A bit of a minckus, yes! But evil and undesirable, no! 
Emphatically no! Mrs. Reiver may be handed over as a bad 
lot, quite inadmissible except in a short story, but she was about 
the only one. 

It is good to read the old stories of Simla, when Peterhoff was 
the Viceroy’s residence and Benmore an Assembly Room, and of 
Potiphar Gubbins, C.E., and General Bangs, and try to get a little 
of the imagined romance of Simla back into weary heads. The 
deodars still wave in the moonlight and the deep blue hills are 
still fringed with cloud and the everlasting snows remain, and yet 
where is the romance that earlier years attached to the very name 
of Simla and all it stood for? The answer is, still there! still there 
if you can look for it. Men are still brave and women are still 
fair. Vice-regal aides-de-camp, crimson and gold chapprassis, 
Members of Council, little Mrs. Lollipop and the monkeys, are all 
there still. 

Then what is wrong? And the answer is oneself, oneself alone, 
for the Jhampannis even say that the Phantom Rickshaw is still 
on the hillside roads back of Jakkho, and no one will pass the 
Churel Baoli, where the ghost with her feet turned backward still 


lurks, without singing lustily and in good company, despite the arc 


lamps at the corner. You can still get ‘excellent sweeties from 
Mr. Pelitis,’ the Amateur Dramatic Society still holds a fair portion 
of its sway, and the Hill Captains come up for the dances, though 
Lord Kitchener drove them from their chairs as hacks and devils 
in Intelligence Branch. 
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The artless Bandar still dances on a pine and pouches your 
breakfast roll, or, worse, steals silver from my lady’s dressing-table, 
and steals the baniah’s grain at noon and eventide. And the blush 
that’s fixed at forty-nine still flies at seventeen; no, perhaps the 
world has deteriorated, for the blush has a trick of coming off 
now at seventeen, which we may ascribe, to save trouble, to the 
effects of the war. 

The Deodar (Cedrus deodara, first cousin to Cedrus Lebani) is 
more beautiful than ever, and in forty years of better care and more 
scientific thinning, the struggle for sunlight and air on the thick 
forest hillside has not been so acute. With air-room, more trees 
have found time to assume the table top and are really now as like 
as two pins to the first cousin on Lebanon. The pines and the oaks 
and the spruce and the rhododendron are more beautiful than ever. 

Work is, perhaps, harder, for administration is more developed 
and the dilettante subjects of a generation ago are the hard facts 
of to-day. When a country of close on over three hundred millions 
wants modern developments, when railways, motor roads, irrigation, 
and electricity press for development, when education has a very 
big E, and the equipment of the Army, with Russia in the past 
and the Bolshevik at the present hammering at the gates, the 
demand for thought and work of an exacting kind is ever before 
the departments. The machine grinds close and men sit long in 
office: that may account for diminished romance and joie de vivre. 

But though we may agree that times do not change so much 
as the ageing sentimentality of the actors therein, still there is one 
remarkable change taking place in Indian hill stations and especially 
in Simla, and that is the coming into social life of the Indian woman. 
For some little time the wealthier Indians of the professional and 
commercial classes have been discovering that cool air in the summer 
suited them as much as Europeans. House property in the hills 
has now been steadily acquired, not as formerly as an investment, 
but as a residence. During the last three or four years, Indian 
ladies have been coming out of purdah, to the great promise of the 
future, for where women are not sharing the world in due proportion, 
there can be no really balanced family opinion. Many a shy lady i is 
bundled up to Simla with the intention come to, after many mis- 
givings, of breaking her purdah among the many brazen ones who 
have already done so, and after a period devoted to acquiring the 
habit and necessary aplomb, is prepared to return to the plains 
duly emancipated and ready to brave criticism. 
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Sometimes that criticism is pronounced. Elderly relatives have 
searching questions to ask. 

‘Do you mean to tell me, piari, that you go off to a party with 
your face uncovered and actually put your hand on a strange 
man’s arm ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, Aunt, but only on an English sahib’s arm, not on a 
black man’s ’ [sic]. 

This everyday reply curiously represents a feeling that it is 
their own men who make them feel shy and awkward, by staring 
them out of countenance, while the glances of the Englishman so 
used to meeting women, do not bring the blood to their cheeks. 
The Indian man is often still uncivilised in this way. However, 
both men and women are picking up the European way of associating, 
and before long there will be no such thing as a young girl of 
family, brought up in Eastbourne, being compelled into purdah 
on marrying a young Hill rajah, as recently occurred. 

The young Indian lady is coming on fast, and some will dance 
in the modern style with the best, in semi-European costume, and 
in fact in ten year’s time it might be prophesied that ‘ You won't 
see their heels for dust,’ and very elegant and graceful young women 
many of them are. The members of the Assembly who come to 
Simla for the autumn session and to Delhi for the spring one, often 
bring wives and daughters, and very attractive some of them are too, 
and far more distinguished looking than the legislators whose family 
they adorn, but perhaps that might be said of any legislators. 

Oh yes, the young Indian ladies are coming on very fast. The 
writer lately met one with a young Indian cavalier at the back of 
Jakkho Hill, in quite a Kipling episode, and she took much pains 
to explain how Captain Dutt was so kindly teaching her to ride. 
So East and West are meeting each other in many ways, and the 
deodars will look down on courting, that is in consonance with the 
soft wind that blows through them, just in the sweet old way. 
East and West in the future will share the Himalaya between them 
in trying to run the three hundred and fifteen million conflicting 
folk of India. When the women of India have stirred, indeed may 
it be said that the British have wrought a change, but whether for 
good, or for evil as some think, who may say—something of both, 
no doubt, and the picture in many ways is fair enough but for the 
danger of new wine in old bottles. For: 

‘ Far as the Western spirit may range, 
It finds but the travail of endless change.’ 
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THE TEST AND THE JEST. 


BY G. E. MITTON. 
I. 


RESPONSIBILITY alone, that common responsibility shared by every 
man who is the head of a household, has a banking account, or 
anyone dependent on him, does not in itself form any touch- 
stone of moral character. The code instilled in boyhood and so 
beaten in by contact with equals that it has become a natural 
instinct, is so easy to follow that it demands no special integrity. 
It is only occasionally that some incident, quite off the track, gives 
a magnetic pull which demands firmness in the re-balance. 

Such an incident had happened to Charles Clissold now. He 
was between fifty and sixty, had lived a not unpleasant country 
life under slightly straitened means. He had never been able to 
hunt more than two days a week, had had to depend on friends for 
his shooting, had kept only one car and grumbled at the tax and 
tyre expenses. On the other side, he was healthy, well-born, well- 
educated, had managed to send his one son to his old public school, 
and was able to do practically nothing in his own time and way. 

Now he sat by the table in the library of Clissold House where 
he had been born and reared, and looked vaguely out of the window 
at the beech and box-covered slopes of the Chilterns in the mid- 
distance. His rosy fresh face, adorned only by a rather large whitey- 
grey moustache, was unwrinkled but perplexed. ‘I wish Rose 
were here,” he said as he got up uneasily, and mechanically sought 
a light for his pipe. ‘She would make the easy way seem right— 
she always does: an invaluable quality in woman.’ 

He came back to the table and glanced down again at the slip 
of paper torn off the back of a letter that lay before him. Written 
across it in a wavering scrawl that trended diagonally downward 
were the words, ‘I leave you in possession, old man; when I’m 
gone you'll be here.—R. C.’ 

Upstairs, dying, if there was any belief in human opinion at all, 
lay his only brother, his half-brother, Roy Clissold, ten years his 
senior, who had lived out his longer life in possession of the old 
family home. He had lived there alone for the last ten years, in fact, 
since the death of his wife, and the quarrel with his only son which 
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had happened immediately after. This son, Wilfred, now a man 
of close on thirty, was supposed to be keeping himself in the motor 
trade somewhere in the Midlands. There had been no communica- 
tion between him and his relatives since he had been—so report 
said—turned out of doors for dishonourable conduct toward a 
young servant girl in his father’s house. The girl had been married 
to a chauffeur and sent out to Canada summarily. This was 
all Charles had ever heard of it. In the annual visits which he and 
Rose paid to Clissold House there had not been sufficient intimacy 
between himself and his brother to let him slip into researches into 
this painful topic. Another man might have done it in spite of the 
lack of intimacy, not needing that sort of oil in his personal inter- 
course, but Charles, who habitually buried painful subjects under 
heaps of platitudes and left them there, cheerfully believing that 
so buried they were disposed of, made no attempt to pierce the 
recesses of Roy’s mind. 

Roy had not been at any time an easy man to penetrate; he 
carried about with him a protective armour of dignity and 
authority, produced by that nameless something half-way between 
appearance and manner which goes so far toward establishing per- 
sonality. No one can say precisely where its origin lies, whether 
in the marrow or the skin surface, but some men undoubtedly have 
it in superlative degree ; it covers every chink of entry to their real 
selves and clothes them from head to foot in a sort of rubber proof 
armour. 

When Charles Clissold had been summoned by telegram, and 
arrived to find the indomitable head of Clissold House laid low by 
his creeping enemy diabetes, which had him overthrown at last, he 
had come with the intention of discovering whether Wilfred was to 
be summoned for his father’s forgiveness, and he had found even 
that difficult to carry out. He had assumed as a matter of course 
that Wilfred would inherit the property ; his rather shallow mind 
could not grasp a hatred carried on beyond the grave. Now he 
found himself in a dilemma utterly unforeseen. After he had left 
his brother’s room, having performed a friendly morning visit, he 
had received from the nurse a gummed envelope containing the 
message that now lay before him. 

The fact that she had handed it to him as he left the room, 
evidently acting under orders, told him that the matter was not 
to be referred to between him and Roy orally. That, of course, 
was the easy way. Fatally easy. He had only to burn the slip 
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and follow out the implied instructions, and then the world would 
never know that he, like the rest, was not astonished when he found 
himself master of the broad acres he loved better than anything else 
in the world, except himself and his wife—in thatorder. For hisson 
Hugh, he had a sort of satisfied pride hardly to be called love. 
Hugh indeed seemed to him just now to be the chief difficulty in 
hisway. He had often felt a sort of grievance that Hugh should not 
have grown up among the chalk hills, and learned to know and love 
the great beeches on the slopes. Hugh was, of course, in right of 
being his son, his and Rose’s—in that order—far more worthy to 
be the master of Clissold House, and to produce the line that should 
inherit it, than the lanky reticent Wilfred, always rather a dis- 
agreeable lad in his uncle’s memory, who never met you quite as 
you expected to be met. 


II. 


As he could not get hold of Rose, for she was implicitly forbidden 
to come to the house at this stage by the owner, who included her 
in the category of ‘ Women,’ Charles could only go out and stroll 
about and face his problem alone. What was he to do? Could 
he hope to influence that old shrunken man upstairs who lay so still, 
and yet so indomitable, in his white bed, showing only live glittering 
eyes above the sheet drawn up to his chin? He was so thin, so 
desperately thin, like a scarecrow, and yet with the loss of flesh the 
rigidity had seemed to increase as if the removal of the outer cover- 
ing showed the steel frame-work. He would never alter his mind 
by one iota for all that was said. Why then say it? Charles 
squirmed. He was bound to say it, to make his protest or lose that 
comfortable self-respect which had always assured him he was an 
uncommonly good fellow. 

He went across the lawn, joined by a deprecating spaniel who 
wasn’t sure if he would be allowed to follow, over the brook, and 
up the opposite slope. Above him, stretching down the long spurs, 
were the graceful sweeping boughs of beech, rich in the tender green 
of their early spring dress. To the right, away some distance, the 
rounded summits showed up close-cropped and skull-like ; the whole 
side of one had broken or been quarried away, and the chalk scars 
had a curiously suggestive resemblance to a grinning fleshless face. 

It was extraordinarily still, and that fine atmosphere, to be found 
on chalk downs at certain seasons, carried every sound clear, like 
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a sharply-cut picture seen in every detail but in miniature, to his 
ears. The sounds came from long distances. His eyes told him 
that. A man was ploughing away on the lower slopes, and as he 
spoke to his horses the words came up well defined, not blurred, 
but with the quality of smallness induced by distance in them. 

It was horribly lonely, and if there was one thing Charles loathed 
more than another it was solitariness. He saw beyond the man 
the little track leading to the tiny village with its blunt-steepled 
church in the midst—a church built of flints, as are so many in 
Buckinghamshire. Sheer desire to get near someone drew him 
along that path, which wended in the indeterminate way village 
tracks have to a hole in the wall of the graveyard. He stood for 
a moment with one foot on the crude green moss clinging there. 
He saw the box-trees and shrubs sombre in the shade, flicking light 
like diamonds from the glint of the sun where they caught it. A 
plain headstone of the familiar rounded type drew his attention. 
It was absolutely commonplace, neither in form nor material was 
there any sign of taste or care. 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
ANN ISABELLA, 
WIFE OF ROY CLISSOLD OF CLISSOLD HOUSE. 
BORN 18—; DIED 19—. 
AGED FORTY-FIVE YEARS. 
THE PRICE OF A GOOD WOMAN IS ABOVE RUBIES. 


The last words might be called an adapted quotation and no 
teference was given. Charles stood staring at the grave. For 
the first time a faint idea of his sister-in-law as other than a sister- 
in-law, as a woman and a personality, entered his mind. Isabella 
had been a model wife, but she had not been a happy one. Anyone 
could have seen that without any perspicacity. She had done all 
that was required of her, and had never rebelled. When her son 
was about twenty she had died. Even to her son she had showed 
no tenderness ; she had lived as remote in her own way as her 
husband in his. Never once had she attempted any revolt; he 
had sometimes ordered her rather harshly in the presence of others. 
Sometimes even Rose had felt indignantly that she was never con- 
sulted, that her husband, if he could ever ascertain what were her 
wishes in any particular matter, always ran athwart them, but she 
herself had never by word or look betrayed that she thought him 
wrong, or lacking in consideration. 
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‘ Poor woman ! ’ 
Charles’s mind was eminently practical. He considered that 
the inscription was merited ; doubtless a sensible, practical wife 
would save her husband more than the value of many rubies in her 
lifetime. 

Il. 


Whether the sight of that quiet grave, and an unanalysed but 
real dislike to being in thesame category as thesubmissive woman, 
who had never dared to question her husband, had inspired him 
with a little moral courage that he lacked, at all events Charles 
returned to the house with a determined idea of confronting 
his brother. The opportunity was given him. He had no sooner 
disposed of the very ample tea he found awaiting him in the library 
than the nurse appeared and said, ‘ Mr. Clissold is awake if you 
would like to see him, sir.’ 

‘ Has the doctor been ? ’ 

Yes.’ 

‘ What does he say ?” 

‘ Just the same : he is sinking fast ; he cannot last the night.’ 

‘ He said that before.’ 

‘ He will go on saying it until it becomes true,’ she retorted, with 
a glint of humour in her quiet eyes. 

‘See here, nurse,’ he began, catching at straws. ‘I suppose I 
ought not to disturb him in any way, eh? That would be im- 
proper? I mean by mentioning some rather—well, contentious 
matter.’ 

‘It wouldn’t make any difference, I think,’ she answered. 

He followed her upstairs reluctantly. No excuse for delay was 
left to him. 

In the room lay the rigid motionless outline, just as he had last 
seen it. He went over to the chair by the head of the bed on the 
far side, where he had sat before. Decency demanded that he 
should make those little comments on the patient, which, though 
quite meaningless in this case, could hardly be omitted ; besides, 
they made an opportunity for trifling delay. 

‘How are you feeling now? More comfortable; eh?’ he 
asked in his invariable manner, quite unconscious that his sameness 
was an offence to many people. 

‘Just the same.’ The piercing eyes rested on his. Most 
uncanny eyes ; they were like onyx. They seemed to have a thin 
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red streak in them somewhere, with slaty depths around. No 
wonder poor Isabella, even though a woman of no mean personality 
herself, had knuckled under. He thought he would begin by 
reference to the place, and so lead on to what he meant to say. 

‘ Been having a look around,’ he said. ‘In good order, I think.’ 

‘Has Parry got his ploughing done?’ asked that thin voice 
from the bed ; somehow it had the same quality as the voice of the 
procrastinating Parry when he spoke to his horses; it had in it the 
quality of farawayness, though it was clear-cut and distinct. 

‘Well, no; he’s at it now; but the next field is beginning to 
sprout. Winter wheat, I suppose ? ’ 

‘He'll have to go. Parry, that is. He never catches up with 
the rest.’ The man in the bed looked hard at his brother as he 
spoke, as if he added, ‘ you’ll see to that.’ Now was the moment! 
Charles cleared his throat, and looked away. He uncrossed the 
leg which had been crossed and crossed the other. Then he thought 
of something else. ‘I passed poor Isabella’s grave,’ he said in that 
shamefaced tone in which men of his type speak of the dead as of 
something indecent. Speaking of Isabella, he thought, must lead 
on easily to Isabella’s son. 

A sparkle of enjoyment lit for a minute those hard eyes fixed on 
him. ‘ You’re thinking I'll soon be alongside ? ’ said Roy Clisseld 
faintly. ‘ You never had any tact, Charles.’ 

‘No—I, really—I say, that’s too bad,’ protested Charles, now 
hot all over. ‘ What I meant to say was—— ’ 

‘That you know I don’t believe in spending much on tomb- 
stones? You're right. You and I have never spoken of such 
things, but you know I think it matters very little what happens to 
this body.’ Charles looked at him again, startled. 

‘Perhaps,’ went on the voice from the bed, ‘it was because 
these things were too sacred ’—the tone was unmistakably 
sarcastic—‘ Perhaps, more likely, it’s because they got overlaid in a 
lumber room.’ He stopped, out of breath, choked and coughed. 

The nurse came round the curtain on the other side. 

‘I think you'd better not talk any more,’ she said to her patient. 
‘Unless there is anything you particularly want to say y° > She 
included them both in a general glance. 

‘Not me,’ Roy Clissold breathed out. ‘You?’ There was 
something malicious in his expression. 

‘This is not the time,’ said Charles hastily. ‘I'll come again 
when you’re rested.’ He got himself out of the room. 
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‘ Ridiculous,’ he thought, ‘to speak when he was exhausted. 
I must try again, and begin on it right away at once when I get into 
the room. I’ve only to say, ‘‘ I want to speak about Wilfred.” ’ 

He was not insincere with himself; he knew very well that 
moral cowardice was what prevented him, so he thought of Isabella 
and summoned his resolution. However, he was not allowed to go 
to his brother’s room again that night. 


IV. 


For the first time since he could remember Charles Clissold had 
a bad night ; that is to say, a bad night for him. He could not get 
to sleep for quite half an hour, and after he had, he dreamed dis- 
quietingly and woke two hours later to have the same struggle over 
again. He was not superstitious, but he exclaimed half irritably at 
last, ‘ Hang me, if I don’t believe poor Isabella’s here.’ 

He recollected uncomfortably that this had been her room during 
all the years of her married life. The presence of the dead mother 
was so thick in that quiet place which she had occupied so long, that 
it penetrated even the spiritual sense of the man in the bed, clogged 
as it was by the bodily senses. He thought of her incessantly, as 
he had never thought of her in life. She was here, there, every- 
where around him. At last he exclaimed, impatiently, aloud, as if 
he were speaking to someone near, ‘ Yes, yes, I’ll do it, of course ; 
I'll say a word for Wilfred.’ 

Wilfred, yes, after all he must be considered. He had no 
doubt committed a discreditable act; it was disreputable to get 
mixed up with one of his father’s servants, but he had not been 
twenty-one at the time. No doubt at all, the girl was a little hussy 
who entrapped him ; probably he hardly knew what he was doing. 
Roy was a hard man, and, unfortunately, Wilfred was hard too. If 
he had ever come forward, ever asked his father’s pardon, ever made 
an advance, things might have been different. Yet for all his uncle 
knew, the young man had kept himself creditably ever since. 
Come to think of it, he might have made enquiries, and acted as 
intermediary between father and son. Rose had said something 
of the sort once. Rose was always right. Of course it should have 
been done, and now he had to be that intermediary after all, in a 
ten thousandfold harder way. But it must be done. The young 
man had a right to succeed ; he was the only son of the eldest son, 
and the rights of promogeniture were as unquestioned in the mind 
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of Charles Clissold as the Ten Commandments. Wilfred had done 
nothing worse than most young men, though he had blundered 
horribly in the manner of it. Yes, yes, he would speak quite openly 
directly he saw his brother the next day. 

He was admitted to the bedside as usual about ten o’clock, for 
Roy Clissold had not died in the night. He looked very much the 
same as the day before. Charles sat down in the same chair, and 
made the same enquiries as yesterday, to be answered in the same 
way, but this time Roy closed his eyes, and the instant they were 
closed Charles felt it was now or never. He was just going to plunge 
when the voice from the bed arrested him. 

‘I am obliged to you for respecting my wishes, Charles. I felt 
Icould rely on you. I was saying yesterday I know very well where 
I'mgoing.’ He paused, but it was so obviously a pause to get breath 
to go on, that not even a brute could have burst in on him with 
‘What about Wilfred?’ Nevertheless, Charles awaited his chance. 
He had fined the thing down to the smallest possible dimensions. 
After anxious thought he had resolved he had got to say those three 
words, only those three, and his duty would be done. 

Roy continued : ‘I didn’t mean hell, as perhaps you supposed, 
and I didn’t mean the other place either. I merely meant that my 
life, which is as intense as ever, would live again elsewhere.’ 

Charles marvelled at him. Could his brother really be going in 
full belief into another world, disinheriting his only son as he went 
by an awful act of injustice in this? It was beyond him. He was 
simple in many ways. ‘ Yes, yes,’ he said, knotting his fingers 
together ; ‘and you would like, of course, to leave everything as it 
should be here ? ’ 

Still, he had not said those three words. Then despair seized 
him, for Roy’s eyes opened and fastened on him, forbidding him to 
speak, holding his will powerless. ‘No flummery,’ he said faintly. 
‘No pretence. You might even get my name in under Isabella’s 
if the man was clever.’ There was that faint glimmer. ‘ Well?’ 
he ended. 

What about—— ’ 

‘What about an inscription? I leave that to you, my good 
brother. Put what you like.’ 

Charles felt helpless. He had actually got out two-thirds of his 
prescribed formula and could not manage the last word. He did 
not know precisely what it was that prevented him, he only knew 
that he wanted to get out of the room. Well, after all, Roy seemed 
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stronger, he spoke more resonantly, it was impossible death could 
be so near as that fool of a doctor said. Then a flash of inspiration 
came to him. He would wire for Rose. She could be here this 
same afternoon. Roy need never know she was here. She would 
counsel and advise—so he put it,—meaning that she would give him 
the stimulus to do what he ought to do. 


V. 


Rose arrived that same afternoon in response to his wire. She had 
never failed him yet. Asshestepped down out of the railway carriage 
supported by his hand, she saw in his face that he had something 
further to tell her. With that wordless look, sufficient between 
long-married and sympathetic people, she asked her mute question. 


‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Dead.’ Then, as they seated themselves in the 


waiting car, he added, ‘ Died at midday ; slipped away at the last 
without the nurse even knowing anything about it until it was over. 
Just like him.’ 

Rose looked up at him puzzled, but he did not enlighten her as 
to his reason for dissatisfaction with such conduct until they were 
alone together in the library, then, with some shamefaced reluctance, 
he got out his story, quite creditably keeping to the facts. He was 
ever a truthful man, for he had not the imagination or superfluity 
of speech for embroidery. 

‘You did not remonstrate with him, Charles? Did not put in 
a word for Wilfred ? ’ she asked. 

In his slightly awakened state the dismay in her tone pierced 
him. He gave her a look of painful enquiry. ‘ You do not quite 
understand——’ he began feebly, when he was interrupted by a tap 
on the door, followed by the appearance of the nurse. She held out 
a letter toward him. 

‘ Mr. Clissold asked me to give you this, when all was over,’ she 
explained. ‘ Those were his words— “when all is over,” so I bring 
it to you now when everything has been done in order.’ 

As she withdrew as quietly as she had come, he stared stupidly 
at the letter. 

‘ Open it,’ Rose suggested, greeting any diversion. He seemed 
incapable even of that, but at last did manage it with a fumbling 
hesitation that made her quiver with impatience. She leaned 
across his shoulder and saw a single line across a torn half-sheet, and 
an enclosure, a pinkish telegraphic message. 
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This was: ‘Your son, Wilfred Clissold, was killed in a motor 
car accident yesterday; letter follows with details.’ It was from 
Coventry and signed with a name unknown to either of them, 
probably that of one of the partners in the firm for which Wilfred 
worked. 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Charles helplessly. ‘ What is this ?’ 
His eye lighted on the few words on the half-sheet beside the 
telegram, and he read : 

‘T die in-test-ate—R. C.’ 

Charles, who had remained standing since the nurse left the 
room, now sank into a chair beside the table. Rose sat down at 
right angles to him, studying the two documents absorbedly. ‘ The 
date of the wire is three weeks ago,’ she said thoughtfully. 

Slowly the meaning of this extraordinary revelation came to 
her. For three weeks the man, who had that day died, had known 
that his only son had preceded him into that other plane of existence. 
He had known consequently that his brother Charles, his only near 
relative, would come into possession of everything. He had always 
treated Charles with a kind of saturnine patronage, which had at 
times exasperated Rose almost beyond control. He had therefore 
devised this devilish plan for trying his moral courage. He had 
deliberately withheld the knowledge of Wilfred’s death, and let him 
think that he would come into the property by a deliberate act of 
injustice. He had, no doubt, watched gloatingly the struggles of 
this large, healthy country gentleman to do what honour demanded 
in making his protest against such an arrangement to his own 
advantage. Had watched, and seen him fail in moral courage. 
To force home the point he had made a play on words in that torn 
slip which accompanied the telegram. 

At last Rose gained courage to look up and find out if her husband 
understood as she understood. Their eyes met; he reached over 
and put his broad thumbs on each side of the actual word, leaving 


‘Test’ to stand out. 


‘He tested me and I failed,’ he said miserably. He seemed to 
have gone all to pieces before her eyes. His skin seemed loose on 
him. His cheeks dropped pendulous from the lowered corners of 
his mouth under the no longer rampant moustache. He got up 
suddenly and walked away, standing flaccidly with his back to her 
at one of the windows. 

A Test, that was it, and that horrible old man upstairs had 
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knowledge that would have allowed the inheritance to be a subject 
of pride. Little he cared that his son was dead ; he on whom the 
natural affections had made no more impression than on a stone. 
He had used his boy’s death as the corner-stone in his devilish 
humour. 

‘ Charles the Coward,’ so, no doubt, he had named his brother. 

Charles stood there with the poisoned dart quivering in him. 
He knew that if Rose had been subjected to the same test of moral 
courage she would have come through triumphantly. He had 
always said that women had not really more moral courage than men, 
but it only seemed so because they were more insensitive, but now 
even that pleasant figment was rent from him, for what mattered 
was his own opinion of himself as reflected from Rose’s eyes. Rose 


meantime had been as dismayed as he, but with her dismay had — 


mingled a sharper note of anger against the old wretch who had 
played this trick. 

Her whole married life had been influenced by one thing. She 
had married Charles believing him to be more or less what he looked 
—a strong, brave,manly man. She had quickly discovered that he 
was weak, and in moral questions cowardly, but it did not suit 
either his or her happiness that she should proclaim her discovery. 
She had therefore created an image of him as she had at first thought 
him to be, and by constant pumping kept it inflated. So long as 
she held to the avowed belief that her husband was so, no one would 
contradict her ; moreover, so long as she thought him all these things, 
he thought so too, and that made life much more comfortable for 
both of them. 

Now, in a moment, this devilish old man had so punctured her 
husband’s self-esteem that she saw him visibly deflated before her 
eyes. It was imperative that she should restore his easy self- 
‘ appreciation before the process had gone irretrievably far. She 
thought intensively—ah ! she had it. 

‘A Test?’ she cried out with a cheerful tone and manner. 
‘Rubbish! Just a jest, Charles. One of those ghastly, sardonic 
jests in which he delighted—— ’ 

He swung round, deflation had temporarily ceased, relief was 
written all over him. 

‘A Jest,’ he echoed ponderously—‘ in other words, just a joke. 
Ha, ha, ha!’ 

He was himself again. 
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LA CHASSE AUX GRAULES. 


We had been for some days, Arthur and I, wandering in the 
Pyrénées, chiefly on the Spanish side, and had drifted back by 
devious tracks, through old forgotten places, to one of the higher 
valleys on the French side of the watershed. We came into Aulus 
on a golden afternoon, and because we had lingered over a prolonged 
and singularly satisfying déjeuner, after which it had seemed to us 
exceedingly unprofitable to walk up the long and dusty valley road, 
we came bouncing and bundled together in one of the most rachitic 
taxi-cabs in which I have ever ridden, even in the byways of France. 

I knew perfectly well that we must go up-hill, but whether as 
a result of the déjewner, or by one of those illusions which perplex 
human intelligence, the taxi-cab appeared to be descending perpetu- 
ally a long slope with the river at our side running steadily and 
persistently up-hill. Arthur did not suffer from the illusion, and 
had no sympathy with my perplexity, and did not hesitate in the 
most scornful and superior manner to ascribe it to the cause which 
always to the British mind presents the most reasonable explanation 
of an unusual phenomenon. While we debated the point the cab 
proceeded along its appointed path with the wild hootings which 
in France are inseparable from any motor excursion, and after about 
an hour’s journey stopped rather suddenly under an avenue of 
limes which bordered a clear torrent, and its driver demanded which 
hotel we desired. Without condescending to enlighten him we 
sorted ourselves out from the recesses of the cab, paid him, and 
with our sacs disposed ourselves to consider the scene. 

We were in a small village, or rather at the approach to it, for 
the houses which we had passed were only two or three and only a 
few score yards back: the building opposite which we had come to 
a halt was the Grand Hotel, somewhat pretentious, but to all 
appearances in the hot afternoon, dead and empty. Into its 
recesses the driver promptly disappeared. Arthur at once went to 
sleep in the shade of the limes with his head on his sac; the taxi- 
cab stood silent with its door gaping wide; and I sat on a large 
stone and filled a pipe. Half an hour passed: no human being 
had appeared ; the driver remained invisible ; the limes murmured, 
the torrent sang, and I forgot time till my pipe fell from my lips 
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and I woke to the consciousness that we might just as well take 
our ease somewhere else than in this delectable street : the meadows 
invited ; the woods were not far off ; the sun was losing its power, 
and we had made no plans. We had come to Aulus because on 
the map it had seemed that we should be well away from the busier 
world of tourists and free to wander in the high Pyrénées before 
making our way over some one or other of the lateral passes on our 
way to England. It was time to move; at any moment the driver 
might re-appear and shatter the silence with the groans and hootings 
of his disreputable vehicle, and wrap us in its dust and stench. In 
fact, the effects of the déjewner on my mind were fading, and I 
wanted action: in Arthur concoction, as the old Roman physician 
phrased it, had been slower, and he still slumbered peacefully. 
However, he rose with some protest against restlessness, and we 
looked at the Grand Hotel of red brick, forsooth, in this far 
valley ; with its striped awnings and its air of seedy magnificence. 
Not our billet, we agreed, and shouldering our packs we strayed 
leisurely down the road and suddenly found ourselves at the door 
of the Hotel Georges. Before the door sat a girl and an old woman 
with their needlework, and as we paused these two at once took 
charge, led us into the cool of the hotel, told us that their season 
was at an end, that the last frivolous patrons of the Spa (for Aulus 
has its Thermes) had gone and that we were welcome guests. We 
mentioned dinner with some notion—really a foolish one anywhere 
in France—that we might not get much to eat in the circumstances, 
and were told that that would be all right. M. Georges was at 
present asleep, but when he woke—well, he was a chef de cuisine. 

Then the demon of unrest seized me and I sallied out into the 
sun again and began to climb a path through the wood to reach 
the sunlit grass above the wood. But as I climbed, first the path 
began to fail, and then the sun left my side of the valley and I went 
on up by goat-paths in the grateful coolness till at last I reached 
a tiny meadow crowned with a buron at a height some two thousand 
feet above the village, and from there watched the sun sink in the 
west over a tangled mass of forests and peaks with the great snowy 
bastions of the Posets in the south-west. Then I turned to see the 
valley whence I had come deep in shadow, and Aulus out of sight, 
while my watch told me that Arthur would be cursing me for 
keeping his maw unfilled. 

As is not uncommon in the Pyrénées, it was much easier to come 
up than to go down. Of course, the native knows the tracks which 
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lead aright, but the stranger is constantly at a loss, and though I 
could see below me my general direction, I was again and again 
foiled by rocky drops which were beyond my climbing powers. 
It took me much longer to descend than to climb up to my watch- 
tower. It was warm, and I did not yet know M. Georges; his 
works of art might suffer if I was very late, so I made speed. When 
I reached Aulus street there were but few people about, but they 
gaped and realised once again that the English are all mad. At 
intervals in the road are upright posts, from which gush, day and 
night, the waters of the mountain peaks. Beneath one of these I 
held my head and neck till I gasped with the coldness and the rush 
of the water, and thus refreshed, turned the corner dripping, and 
almost ran into a small, dark man, dressed as a chef, with his hands 
in his pockets and a drooping pipe with a recurved bowl of large 
dimensions hanging from his mouth, while he surveyed with a 
critical eye the evening clouds. This was M. Georges, and he 
greeted me with cheeriness and a hope that in an hour or so he 
might have some dinner for us. He didn’t seem to be taking any 
steps to cook it, and was obviously much more interested in the 
prospect of a talk than in the provision of a meal. Like all the 
Frenchmen whom we meet in these tramps in the mountains, he 
was very curious about us. He didn’t understand—scarcely one 
of them can—why a couple of Englishmen should care to walk 
among these hills. Real mountaineering they can understand ; 
sporting expeditions they know all about ; the tourist they make 
their living from, at least partially. But to walk, and to walk in 
the hills—that is quite beyond them. However, he had only been 
talking a few minutes when he revealed the reason of his scrutiny 
of the evening sky. He and some friends were proposing to sally 
forth on a sporting expedition that night, and we were cordially 
invited to join in the ‘ Chasse aux Graules.’ 

Neither Arthur nor I had the least idea what a ‘ graule’ was, and 
M. Georges’ attempted explanations still left us in the dark. He said 
that it was a bird, and black, and lived in the mountains ‘ dans les 
trous.’ Arthur, I fancy, had a vision of excited Frenchmen firing 
at ‘ cogs de bruyére ’ in all directions, while he and I cowered behind 
comfortable rocks. But a few more words showed us that it was 
a fowling expedition, with nets as the principal weapons. For, of 
course, we had at once accepted the invitation. 

The ‘Chasse aux Graules’ must be of ancient lineage. Our 
host knew that his father and grandfather had always every year 
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about this season organised similar expeditions, and in the end 
it became clear that the ‘ chasse ’ was a survival from the days when 
the inaccessibility of these high mountain valleys made it imperative 
that the inhabitants should make every effort in the autumn to 
secure a stock of food for their long winter, during which, not so 
many years ago, they were completely cut off, sometimes for months 
on end, from the outside world and dependent for food on what 
they themselves had in store. All through these Pyrénean regions 
the village housewives in the autumn provide themselves with large 
deep earthenware jars ; they cook hares, portions of the family pig, 
ducks, ‘ graules,’ and even such small fry as thrushes and other 
small birds. Each piece as it is cooked is placed hodge-podge in 
the jars and ensepultured in melted lard to await resurrection as 
need arises. Sometimes on arrival at one of the remoter places 
when the larder is empty, a dip in the lucky-pot brings to the 
astonished traveller some appetising morsel cooked and buried in 
its lard-tomb months before. It was to fill these treasure-pots with 
‘ graules ’ against the coming winter that our expedition was under- 
taken ; and though, with the coming of roads and motors, and even 
more with the recent introduction of skis, there is now no fear of 
famine in these hills, the traditional methods still survive. That 
night we were to start at twelve, but about that hour thunder 
rolled in the hills, torrential rain descended, the shutters banged 
in the furious gusts, and we turned and slept, certain that our little 
leader had his nose deep buried in his blankets. 

We had entertained some idea of going on the next day over a 
high pass to a lateral valley, but the assurance that the enterprise 
would certainly be undertaken that night easily persuaded us to 
stay. Fowling with nets was strange to us, and we were curious 
to see the birds which lived in flocks in holes high up in the mountains. 
A few more questions suddenly enlightened us. A black bird with 
yellow legs, which besides the name of ‘graule,’ bore also the 
appellation of ‘ chocart’; and we both recognised it for the alpine 
chough, which haunts all these barren peaks, and is to the casual 
traveller about the only sign of life. For the izard is but seldom 
seen, unless one goes to look for him; though we were assured 
that there are thousands of them in this region. Many of the 
villages on both sides of the frontier provide most succulent dishes 
of the animal at meals, and here in Aulus there was a fine specimen 
hanging in the butcher’s shop. Yet I have never seen the izard 
alive. Nor is there much ground game; the rabbit is unknown, 
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the hare uncommon, duck are only passengers on some of the lakes 
and rivers. Indeed, it is a mystery to me what can be the food of 
the hawks and kites, which besides the choughs, and an occasional 
eagle, appear to be the only denizens of the air of the high peaks. 
We were told, however, that the hills held innumerable foxes, and, 
of course, in some of the valleys bears are occasional visitors. The 
last bear seen near Aulus came to an ignominious end. He spent 
some days successfully eluding the French sportsmen, who at the 
news of his advent sallied forth with dogs and guns to the ‘chasse,’ 
and each night successfully took toll of the flocks of sheep. Then 
he seems to have considered that the hunt grew too hot, and betook 
himself over the border to the less populous Spanish side. The 
Catalan shepherds, once his presence was proclaimed, wasted no 

time on sport. They slew a lamb, stuffed the corpse with crude 

strychnine, and next morning the bear had joined his ancestors. 

The Catalans were considered by their French neighbours to have 

acted with energy and promptness and to have proved once more 

their superior wit and wisdom. Bear is vermin to the shepherd, 

and the French shepherds admit that the Catalan has but little to 

learn about sheep. 

I asked my host on what the larger birds of prey sustained life, 
and he could not tell me, save that now and again the villagers 
lost chickens by this agency, and that mice were very numerous 
in the rocks of the high hills. But it must be a hard and precarious 
living for a hawk upthere. Isuppose that he lives, at least partially, 
on ‘graules.’ Yet these birds, like other members of the crow 
tribe, can often be seen mobbing their larger neighbours. And then 
what is the food of the ‘ graules’? Insects, grasshoppers, grubs, 
and worms, say the authorities, and occasionally carrion ; the beak 
and claws certainly suggest the last. ‘These birds drink much,’ 
adds the naturalist. Yet they live in the most arid regions. 

We spent the next day wandering up to one of the high passes 
into Spaizi, and, in fact, had rather more of climbing in steep places 
than we had intended in view of our proposed nocturnal expedition, 
so that that evening we turned in tired. We had been told that 
we should be called at midnight, but it was after that hour when I 
was aware of a rattling of the door oftheinn. It was our compagnon 
de voyage, a fellow sportsman who engaged to rouse M. Georges. 
Ilet him in, and together we explored the long passages of the inn, 
till at last guided by snores, we found him, and with a good deal of 
difficulty aroused him. A few minutes later we were assembled in 
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the kitchen; M. Georges, his small son aged eleven, our fellow the pa 
sportsman, our two selves, and the two older women, who had § up 01 
got up to see us off. For quite a long time it appeared that they @ applyi 
had assembled for the purpose of talking all together in a patois # heave, 
which we could not follow, but of a sudden M. Georges was seized  represe 
by a spasm of energy, produced a large knife, and still talking @ is nea1 
began to sharpen it. Still talking, he gesticulated violently for § 90 stro 
another two minutes and then suddenly rounded on one of the women § not act 
and demanded bread. One of the large flat loaves was produced, § We 
and with an appropriate flourish fell into two halves. More talk, @ for it 1 
and the other old lady produced the largest steak which I have] exactly 
ever seen. This in the pan was given to me, and with an ampli excuse, 
supply of butter I proceeded to cook it. Then the pan was inverted there a: 
on the lower half of the loaf, and the steak, butter, juice, and some 
ashes were compressed between the two halves of the loaf. This 
was the chief item of supply for the day, and I had better say at 
once that I’ve seldom eaten more luscious or satisfying food. 
While this was going on our company had been increased bys 
big burly man in a waistcoat, corduroy trousers loose in the breech 
and tight at the calf, shod with rope sandals. This man appeared 
in the kitchen, grunted something in patois, and disappeared. He 
came again bearing saddlebags, and behind him in the uncertain ahead t 
light of the lantern, there peered through the door the head of aj di 
donkey. 
At last M. Georges completed his preparations : everything wat 
packed in the saddlebags, and we started off with the donkey in 
the lead, up through the village out from the dusk of the limes intagi 
the starlight. Not for long: we crossed a broken wooden bridge 
and turned up through a meadow, very steep, very wet with dew 
and very grievous to the donkey. The donkey’s owner, howevet, 
urged it on with Catalan oaths, and we soon reached the woods ant 
plunged into darkness. Here to our amusement, and also to ou@fequentl 
relief, for in the hot summer night, slowly as we had climbed, @the track 
were bathed in sweat, the natives lost the trail. They argued, they In th 
debated, they lighted candles which burnt in that still air with @of the pa 
steady flame: we reclined gratefully, and the donkey muncht@s pair of | 
green bracken. Meanwhile, explorers with candles went in varid§which he 
directions, the lights glimmering above and beyond us throug#universal 
the trees, and presently all was silent except the munching of tifthey may 
donkey. Then a hail from M. Georges proclaimed that he begthere is 1 
found the trail, and we moved on again; but before we reachwhich the 
VOL. L 
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llow @ the path, the donkey’s owner and all hands had to help the donkey 
had § up some steep pitches. The donkey’s owner did most of it by . 
they @ applying his broad shoulders to the donkey’s rump, giving a vast 
atois @ heave, and at the same time ejaculating the word which is usually : 
sized | represented by ‘ Arré.’ It does not really represent the sound, but 
cing, jis near enough. At any rate the method was effectual ; indeed, i 
for 0 strong did this man appear to be that I wondered why he did 


men @ not actually lift the animal. 
iced, §§ © We were more than two hours in that wood with many pauses, 
talk, @ for it was very soon apparent that none of our companions knew 
have exactly where the trail was to be found. For this there was some 
mple j excuse, as we realised next day, for the woodsmen had been at work 
erted § there and the fallen trunks dragged hither and thither had blurred 
some the track, and in places obliterated it. Moreover, the donkey could 
This# not climb over fallen trunks, and as we came to these we had to 
ay atl force a passage through thick undergrowth up all but perpendicular Zz 
banks of rock and clay ; and lastly, in the trees it was black darkness. 4 

bys =©However, at last we moved out again into the starlight and 
reechij found ourselves now on a bare plateau, and by and by were aware ' 
eared that we were alone with the boy and the donkey-man. We asked 
 Helwhere the others had gone, and were told that they had hastened 
rtaing ahead to ‘ boucher les trous.’ As the donkey carried the nets we 
did not see how they were going to do it, and even later, when we 
saw ‘les trous,’ we didn’t understand how they had done it. 
ug Apparently if you cast small pebbles into the hole it frightens the 
ey in birds and keeps them from ascending to the air ; on the other hand, 
s intagif your pebble is too big they dash out in a cloud ; at least so we 
ridge were told. 
| dew] ~=©Meanwhile the stars began to pale and the diwn-wina to whisper 
vevet@ through the stillness, and from being too hot we speedily became 
ls ang too cold whenever a halt was called, which was now much less 
0 ol equently, since we were climbing bare and stony slopes on which 
d, ¥@ the track zigzagged with some plainness. 
, they In the half-light we reached the muleteers’ shelter at the top iq 
vith @ of the pass, and from some hiding-place the donkey-man produced i 
nche@s pair of heavily nailed boots with which he replaced the aspargatas i 
ariolg which he had worn till now. These rope-soled shoes are the all but i 
universal wear among the Pyrénean mountaineers, and though 
of th§ they may sound somewhat fragile as a protection to the feet, yet 
e bafthere is no doubt that on the stony tracks and grassy slopes on 

oht@ which these men spend their lives they are the footwear of choice. i 
VOL. LXI.—NO. 366, N.S. 46 i 
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They give a good grip on stone and grass, and are not cut to pieces 
as a leather boot soon is, and they are far less likely to slip on wet 
rock. They last, we were told, about a month, and are very cheap 
and easily made. I have the impression that it is partly to thes 
heelless sandals that the men and women of these hills owe their 
magnificent carriage. 

From the hut and the Port we climbed another 500 or 600 feet, 
and then came by a descent among sharp-edged rocks to a sort 
of amphitheatre unlike any which I have seen elsewhere—a hollow, 
perhaps three or four miles in circumference, nowhere deep, and 
nowhere curved, but wrinkled into nodes and chimneys, steep litile 
prominences and peaks, and small jagged precipices: a wilderness 
of sharp grey, white, and yellow stones. From the crest we had 
reached the rock fell sharply away in a curved opening of some forty 
to fifty feet in circumference, the upper edge twenty-five feet above 
the lower. The walls of the opening were fringed with coarse grass, 
and fell absolutely sheer to an unknown depth; and from this 
abyss rose the twittering of the ‘ graules.’ A small pebble cast into 
the chasm could be heard striking on the walls till the sound became 
fainter and gradually ceased without any indication of the bottom 
having been reached. No one knew the depth, they said, but it 
was very deep. 

These ‘ trous’ are the ‘ puits,’ the ‘ gouffres,’ the ‘ avens,’ the 
‘ swallets,’ common in other limestone districts, and, while locally 
held to be bottomless, are sometimes actually of very considerable 
depth. They are often, as was this one, lined with grass and small 
shrubs some way down from the surface. 

At any rate the birds were there whether our advance guard 
had been successful or not with their ‘ bouchage’; they had not 
yet taken wing to greet the sun. But now the light was rapidly 
increasing in the east, and we had to make haste. The first net 
was hastily unrolled and let down into the ‘ trou’ in such fashion 
that it completely filled the opening. It was cunningly weighted 
with stones so that it clung closely to the sides of the chasm, and 
the further margin was fitted with a long string so that at’ the 
required moment that part of the net could be drawn inwards # 
as to leave a broad gap between the wall of the chasm and the rest 
of the net. When this was completed—and it took some time, and 


a great deal of nice adjustment—the company heaved a sigh off. 


relief and proceeded more leisurely to arrange the upper net. How- 


ever, in the movements and scrambling about the rocks which thes }}. 
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nancouvres had necessitated, a large stone suddenly precipitated 
bi itself from the crest and plunged right through the middle of the 
2 net which had been so carefully laid. As I was nearest to the spot 
fom which the stone appeared to come, I was for the moment 
distinctly unpopular, though I quite honestly am prepared to take 
i an affidavit that it was a natural phenomenon in which I had played 
eet, I 0 part. However, a very few seconds sufficed to mend the break 
rite ina rough way, and the second net was spread. This was a much 
; Glarger affair, so arranged that, when secured and fixed down with 
sones and sticks, it stretched taut over the upper lip of the ‘ trou,’ 
snd formed a covering from six to eight feet above the level of the 
we Faller net. The fixing of this net to the satisfaction of M. Georges 
, occupied an hour or more, for every few inches of the whole circum- 
ort WI srence must be so fastened that no bird could force its way beneath 
the edges. This was at length accomplished, and then the lower i 
re Wet was drawn aside and a way made for the ‘ graules ’ to pass into j 
the space between the two nets. Meanwhile the birds had been j 
gadually ascending from the depths, and we could see some score 
of them sitting in the nooks and crannies of the rock, peering 
upwards at the steadily increasing light. For by this time the sun 
had definitely risen, and though it was not yet visible above the ' 
mrrounding crests, morning was already here. To allow the birds : 
to ascend into the trap we all retreated to a lower slope and began | 
to break our fast on steak, coarse red wine from the goat-skins, and 
theese. But scarcely had we settled to our repast before the : 
nuleteer sprang to his feet with a curse and, followed by the others, | 
mshed uphill to the nets ; a mass of struggling ‘ graules ’ had tried 
to make an exit and, failing, had perched upon the lower net and 
hreatened by their weight to carry away the whole concern, while 
ithers were trying to force their way between the edge of the net 
ind the rock. We bound a stout rope round M. Georges, and the 
nuleteer, with a coil of the rope wound round his body, stood with the 
tpe held taut while M. Georges sat precariously on the sloping lip 
ae ithe ‘ trou ’ and gathered the lower net with the struggling birds Ht 
16 go {Uangled in it in his arms. His method of disposing of the victims 4 
vas effective, but not what I had expected. I had thought to see if 
m expert wringing of necks, but as his hands were engaged he re- 
hh of fered to @ practice which I have sometimes seen among the beaters f 
tom t Scotland, a vigorous bite through the back of the birds’ skulls : 
hese diective, since it destroyed the medulla, and scarcely one of the 
" [titds gave a sign of life as one by one they were disentangled and 
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dispatched. Meanwhile the boys smote lustily with their sticks 
at the birds which struggled at the edges of the net, and in a few 
minutes the slaughter of some thirty ‘graules’ was ended. M, 
Georges, after resetting the net, was withdrawn from his dangerous 
perch, his face besmeared with the blood of his victims, and we 
resumed our interrupted meal. 

By this time the sun was well above the mountain rim, and the 
mists, dissolving slowly and then regathering, gave us some extra- 
ordinarily spectacular effects. A peak with roseate snow would 
appear high in the heavens, apparently detached entirely from its 
base, and then fade slowly away to reappear a few minutes later, 
this time at an altitude apparently much lower and rising unbroken 
from its base. Soon the sun began to grow hot; there was no 
shade, and though our friends were able to sleep easily with their 
heads wrapped in their coats, we found it stifling, and even if we s0 
disposed ourselves that our heads were to some extent protected, 
the burning sun on the rest of our bodies rendered sleep impossible, 
I sat and watched cattle, sheep, and men appear far away in the 
depths of the valley, and through my glasses tried to trace the 
flight of a hawk, or to discover any sign of life on the bare hill-sides, 
At intervals one of the sleepers awoke, yawned, crawled a few paces 
up the slope, and returned with the news that the ‘ graules ’ were 
collecting satisfactorily, and then resumed his slumbers. 

After an hour or two of this, Arthur and I, considering that 
there was in prospect merely a repetition of the previous rather 
primitive slaughter, decided that we would return to Aulus and 
leave our hosts to complete their carnival alone. We wandered 
slowly down the mountain till we came to the first woods, and the 
first stream of water. There we washed and slept in the shade of 
the trees till the afternoon, when we resumed our downward path 
and regained Aulus about five o’clock. Going down through 
the woods, which we had traversed in the darkness a few 
hours before, was a long and wearisome performance, though this 
time we seldom left the trail. It must have occupied nearly as long 
as the ascent by night, when we had certainly cut the zigzag 
which we now followed. 

M. Georges and the others came in about ten o'clock, exhausted 


and triumphant, with over a hundred ‘ graules,’ a catch which he}. 


considered excellent. To secure this number they had drawn and 


reset the nets three times. 
Next day broke wet and stormy, and we were bound fo 
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England, but we postponed our departure in the hope of a break 
in the weather. To us enter M. Georges and a newly arrived 
friend. These indefatigable sportsmen were about to drive down 
their own valley and up to the pass into Spain in the next 
valley. This they would climb on foot, since there was no road, 
and descending into Spain they would fish the Noguera Pallaresa 
for a couple of days. They would take us down in their car 
for fifteen miles to Oust, and by the time we got there the rain 
would be over, and we should have but a little way to the railway. 
§o five of us piled into a small Citroén car with landing nets, rods, 
and various paraphernalia, and with the rain driving through every 
ganny of the cover—and the holes were not a few—we drove to the 
bridge at Oust. There we bade them farewell, and saw them with 
some envy depart towards their Spanish river. Soon after we had 
parted from them we ate a ‘ graule,’ which had been hastily cooked 
before our departure; it was not especially distinguished to the 
palate. 

Within the next forty-eight hours we were in Paris, and next 
day in England with only the memory of the hills left till next year. 
But at Christmas-time there came from Aulus a long letter from 
M. Georges, with assurances that he would never forget the ‘ superbe 
chasse,’ in which we had borne so distinguished a share, and 
imploring us to go and do it all over again next September. 

I don’t know. [| like M. Georges: I like his family: I like 
his sporting friends ; especially the stout fellow who gave us the 
lift to Oust and was so keen a fisherman : I like Aulus: and I like 
the mountains there. But I don’t think highly of the ‘ Chasse aux 
Graules ’ as a sport, and as an edible the ‘ graule ’ has, for me, no 
outstanding merit. Next time we must see if M. Georges can’t 


tise to an izard or even to a bear. 
THURSFIELD. 
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THE TREASURES OF TORRI. 


THERE is in Italy a tiny town that I shall call Torri. On the map 
it goes by another name, but the reader will find that I have reasons 
for not disclosing it. 

In the days of the Roman Empire, Torri was a place of some 
importance. You may go there by Aurelian’s Way, which wander 
up and down the hills and crosses the river by the ten-spanned 
Roman bridge. Aurelian had no explosives, and so a later Emperor, 
not a Roman, has blasted a more or less level road by the sea-shore, 
The railroad, too, through many tunnels, has burrowed, I will not 
say to Torri, but past it, dropping a little wayside station as it went 
by, half a mile or so from the town. Torri used to be a port, but 
the harbour has silted up, and now the waves beat upon shingles 
mile and a half away. It is still, and from antiquity it has been, 
the seat of a Bishopric, but Church and State have declined to 
gether, and Torri is stranded and forgotten. Rarely does an English- 
man leave the train at Torri. Even the guide-book knows little 
about it. I read that a ‘ Gothic ’ Cathedral was to be found there. 
This was so extraordinary that I determined to see for myself, and 
reached Torri on a certain Friday in February of this year. 

Turning towards the sea, I soon decided that Torri was buts 
dismal hole. Hovels and scraps of market-gardens stood in mud 
and rain. In the opposite direction, a long walk brought me to 
the ancient town. There everything was transformed. Through 
narrow streets and by devious ways, I reached the open space in 
front of the west end of the Cathedral. The colossal stones at 
its base attested its antiquity. Two courses reached higher than 
my head : above that, every age seemed to have added, irrelevantly, 
to the extraordinary patchwork that stood before me. On the 
north side, the Campanile rose to more than 130 feet. Externally, 
the three apses of the east end showed Romanesque work ; the 
dark interior was in a much-gilded Baroque style. Of ‘ Gothic’ 
work there was none. Ecclesiastical buildings abutted upon the 
Cathedral on the north and on the south sides, and I must refer 
to them both. 

Part of those on the north side was so singular that I must give 
no detail, or some lynx-eyed traveller will recognise that I am 
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writing about ——. Dilapidated, and so old that its floor is some 
fifteen feet below the present level of the city, it was impossible 
topass it by. I found thesacristano, and he readily agreed to let me 
we it. But he must fetch the keys, and he took some time about 
it Upon his return, strange things began to happen. The first 
was that a priest, portly and polite, appeared from nowhere. He 
joined the sacristano and myself. They led me through a dark 
archway into an antechamber containing a large limestone sarco- 

with no inscription and no lid. Thence we passed into a 
second chamber, larger than the first and only dimly lighted. Here 
three sarcophagi had been collected, but again lidless and with no 
inscriptions. There were Roman amphorae and I know not what 
besides. Pilasters in the walls seemed to me of Romanesque con- 
struction : in one part were frescoes. Then the mysteries deepened. 
The priest and the sacristano preceded me down the steps into the 
ancient building itself, and, as we went, another sarcophagus ap- 
peared on our left. On our right, yet another was built into the 
wall. On our right also was a large rough opening in the wall 
showing only obscurity, but leading, so the priest averred, to cata- 
tombs. ‘Psco grande,’ he added, ‘ poco grande.’ The building 
itself was uncared for, and the floor under some inches of water, 
but loose stones had been placed here and there, and one could 
move about by stepping from one to another. Under one of the 
dim arched recesses I thought I could perceive remains of mosaic 
work. 

After all this, anything seemed possible at Torri, and I 
wsked whether a library were in the possession of the Cathedral. 
‘Certainly,’ said the priest. Were there ancient books there ? 
"Yes, yes.’ Manuscripts? ‘Oh yes.’ I asked to what date they 
were assigned. ‘Secondo secolo—Primo secolo.’ Evidently the 
man’s ignorance was unbounded. Still, there might be manuscripts ! 

I summoned up my best Italian. Might I beg that he would be 
0 kind as to permit me to see them? The priest was as courteous 
wever. I should willingly beallowed tosee them. Butnot to-day. 
It was rather late. To-morrow. And so, bareheaded, I bowed 
profoundly, and we parted. 

The next day found me again in Torri. Once more I got the 
sacristano to show me the ruinous building. Once more a priest 
appeared from nowhere as we entered the antechambers. But it 
was not the same priest: this was a little yellow-skinned man, 
far less reciprocative than his predecessor. Once more, however, 
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I inguired about the Bibliotéca. Yes, there were manuscripts, 
In Greek ? I asked. He said he believed so, but he had the honesty 
to admit that he knew very little about them. I could hardly 
believe they were Greek, so I tried to find out. On the back of an 
envelope I wrote in Greek, in the characters employed in the Vatican 
and the Sinaitic manuscripts, a verse from St. John. The vacant 
stare revealed that he could not read a letter, but the sacristano 
(a layman and scarcely more than a peasant), looking over my 
shoulder, roundly declared that the library contained manuscripts 
in similar writing. Once more I begged for permission to see their 
Bibliotéca. Then the sacristano intervened. Impossible. He 
had not the keys. The Bibliotéca was locked up. The Bibliotecério 
had them. And he had gone away for the day, taking them with 
him. So I made my adieux to the priest: the sacristano duly 
pocketed his second present of lire, and I arranged to meet him on 
Monday. 

On Monday the sacristano was not to be found: nobody knew 
where he was, and my visit seemed in vain. Evidently diplomacy 
was needed : someone must be made to feel indebted to me, and 
make it his business to find him. An old pedlar had set up his 
booth under an arch by the Campanile to be out of the rain (itis 
generally raining at Torri), and I inspected his wares. I bought 
his finest vine-dresser’s knife and his finest pocket-case, and paid 
unmurmuringly. Then I suggested how kind it would be if he 
found the sacristano for me. He left his stall at once, darted up 
and down dark alleys and in and out of houses. In time he re 
turned, leading a reluctant sacristano. I asked the latter about 
my visit to the Bibliotéca. ‘Not now, not now.’ My hand went 
into the pocket where the lire werelying . . . and came out empty. 
‘ Well, in an hour.’ So we arranged the time and place of meeting, 
and I had to wait. Fortunately, in Torri you can get the nicest 
coffee that ever was tasted. 

My friend kept his appointment. Going to the ecclesiastical 
buildings on the south side of the Cathedral, he led me up stone 
staircases, one of them closed by an iron grille, then through 4 
series of whitewashed rooms, each of them locked, and each of 
them perfectly bare and perfectly dirty. Presently he threw open 
the last of the doors, and I entered the Episcopal Library of Torri. 

I have been in many filthy rooms, but that in which I now found 
myself was one of the filthiest. The only occupant was a skinny 
grey hen in a coop, who greeted us with loud and long-continued 
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demands for food, and the whole place was like an ill-kept fowl- 
house. The hen-coop stood on the floor, at the end of a rough 
mplaned packing-case which occupied the middle of the room and 
formed its only furniture. Various boxes were scattered on the 
foor containing worn-out discarded tinsel from the Cathedral. 
One of them, similar to those used for plants on a window-sill, 
contained earth (I suppose for the benefit of the hen), mixed: with 
twigs and bits of string, and some of the earth was scattered over 
the top of the packing-case on which it rested. At one end of the 
toom was & window, with another near it at the side. At the op- 
posite end were shelves with books bound in white vellum, for the 
most part dated in the early years of the seventeenth century. On 
each side of the room stood a painted wooden case, perhaps ten 
feet across and eight feet high. Each of these was divided into 
four equal compartments, each opening Mipeeiely by a door 
swinging outwards on hinges. 

Going to one of these compartments, the sacristano unlocked 
it, and, in these ruffianly surroundings, proceeded to show me great 
codices so worthy of honour that their circumstances were a sheer 
profanation: one gasped to see them. The first that he took 
down seemed to me the most impressive of them all. He roughly 
hauled out a heavy volume, carried it across the room, slammed it 
down in the dirt on the packing-case, licked his fingers, and rapidly 
turned over the leaves. 

On examining it, I found that it was a Latin Bible with the 
Apocrypha—probably the Vulgate. It was about twenty-four inches 
high by about sixteen across, bound in wood covered with leather. 
Most of the bronze that had once been on the edges of the covers 
had been torn away. Outside of each of the covers had been four 
bronze bosses to lift it clear of a desk on which it might lie: of these, 
one was gone from each side. The leather was in strips, probably 
torn by similar bosses on the outside of other volumes standing by it in 
the row. A few leaves at the beginning were wanting, but I do not 
think that anything else had been lost. On the margin of the first 
laf that now showed was a note ina cursive writing (so crabbed that 
Icould not read it), which was dated 1586. The leaves were of fine 
White vellum, the text was in two columns on both sides of each 
kaf, the writing in upright uncial characters perhaps one-third of 
an inch in height, and the calligraphy bore witness to the astonishing 
skill of the scribe. The capitals were rarely, and then only very 
lightly, illuminated. The different books were not widely separated ; 
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in smaller characters one read ‘ Fxplicitde . . . Incipitde . . ,’ 
and then the beautifully written text began again. To which 
century ought this work to be assigned? The ninth? The 
twelfth ? Who am I—a medical man, bounded by his profession 
—who am I that I should estimate the ‘period to which @ codex 
belongs ? 

A few years ago I read that the Pope had commissioned the 
Benedictine Order to recover, so far as might be possible, the text 
of the Vulgate as it left the hands of St. Jerome. In this under. 
taking, no merely printed book will interest the Benedictine scholars 
in their search for the record of the ancient wording. I wonder 
whether they know that the manuscript that I have described is 
in existence ? Would they examine it? For, if so, I will tell them 
how to reach Torri. But I shall make two stipulations : firstly, 
that they shall go with powers overriding those of the Bishop of 
Torri, and, secondly, that their visit shall be 

After this Bible had been replaced, the sacristano ‘showed me 
other treasures, but none that approached the wonder of the first. 
The others were missals and breviaries, all, I imagine, of much 
later date than the Bible. One of them, a missal, was a huge tome, 
some thirty inches by twenty, and almost as much as the sacristano 
could lift. The binding was of wood and leather, not unlike that of 
the Bible. The leather was all torn, and nearly all the bronze pro- 
tection had gone. The leaves were great sheets of vellum, the 
letters, boldly written, were more than half an inch in height, and 
the capitals large and brightly illuminated. It had been taken 
from one of the lower compartments, almost on the level of the 
floor, and, when I had seen it, the sacristano shoved it back into 
place with his knee, its metal bosses scraping across the bindings of 
its neighbours as he did so. Another of the missals was, I take it, 
covered by a later binding than that of the other volumes. This 
was of crimson velvet, showing the imprint of metal-work (? silver) 
that had once adorned it. But none remained of the metal. This 
missal was distinguished by the magnificent illumination of the 
capitals, and, here and there, of the margins. But fully half of 
them had been cut out: vacant holes and missing margins alone 
showed where these works of art had been. The breviaries were 
in much the same condition: in one of them the vellum leaves 
were badly worm-eaten. All were equally uncared-for. After I 
had handled any of them, my coat-sleeves were grey with dust for 
three inches upwards from my wrists. All the manuscripts were in 
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latin; nothing was in Greek. But, according to the sacristano, 
four (if not five) of the eight compartments were empty. This was 
true of at least two, for I saw them. Why, then, had they been 
constructed ? And why now empty? If those compartments 
with nothing in them could speak, what villainies would they 
reveal ? 

I have tried to be accurate, but, if I have failed, I trust that I 
may be forgiven. All told, I was not in the library for more than 
forty minutes, and, even during that time, I had my troubles. 
At my right ear, most of the time, the hen was insistently clucking 
for food, and at my left ear the sacristano was irrepressibly gabbling 
nonsense during the whole of the time. Presently he said that he 
must go, and, of course, I had to do the same. 

A few days afterwards, The Times reported the sale of a printed 
latin Bible. This was a perfect copy of the first printed book— 
the great Latin Bible (known as the Mazarin Bible), that issued from 
the press of Fust and Gutenberg, at Mentz, in 1456. Some forty 
copies are in existence, about half of them undamaged, but, interest- 
ing as they may be from an historical point of view, their value as 
srecord is not great. No critical examination was undertaken for 
their production, and, in consequence, the text is merely an example 
of that which was current in the fifteenth century ; yet I saw that 
asingle copy had been sold at auction for £22,500. I thought of 
the codex at Torri, and the Gutenberg Bible seemed of little worth. 

I shall never see Torri again. My last glimpse of it showed the 
great towers and the city wall black against a leaden sky, and the 
heavens still were weeping. For there was tragedy in Torri, and 
[had seen it. In other days men strove, patiently and painfully, 
t transmit the very word. And in these latter days I had beheld 
their labours lying in the dust, and housed with a hen. 


Artur Husparp, M.D. 
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[Norz.—At the instance of the author, since this paper was written, Cardinal 
Gasquet has arranged that ‘Torri’ ae be visited by representatives of the 
Vatican Library.—Ep. 
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THE FURY OF ASAF KHAN. 


BY SHELLAND BRADLEY. 


Asar Kuan swung down the village street, the blackest of blas 
rage in his heart. 

He swaggered as he walked at all times, the swagger that only 
a Pathan knows, but to-day there was a blatant fierceness in his 
swagger that scattered the children at their play and drove 
frightened women against the walls on either side as he passed. 
His passing was like a whirlwind of hate. 

The countenance of Asaf Khan was no pleasing one to draw 
men to him at the best of times, but to-day the cruelty and bitter- 
ness and hate, that always lay scarce masked behind it, blazed 
forth into a very epitome of speechless passion. His blue and 
white turban, from beneath which his black oiled locks escaped in 
straggling wisps and flapped menacingly as he walked, sat at a 
rakish angle on his head, dirty and ill-tied, one end of it streaming 
out defiantly behind. His once white shirt, held together in front 
by a silver chain of buttons, was covered only by a rough fur waist- 
coat, worn and greasy, hung with more silver chains. His huge 
baggy trousers added the last touch of truculence to the swiftly 
moving figure. Across his left shoulder, ever ready to hand, his 
gun hung by a strap. Tied tightly against his back, a small bundle 
held all that he needed for the road. 

On the narrow veranda that bordered the house of Janab Ali 
Khan, the last house in the village, a little group of men sat silent, 
smoking and ruminating in the midday heat. The angry passing 
of Asaf Khan woke them to sudden life. He was gone almost 
before they had noted his coming, but his going left a strange 
thrill behind him. Was not Asaf Khan at once the pride and 
terror of the clan? And were not his smallest doings a never 
failing source of gossip, wherever men met along all that countzy- 
side? Fierce, restless, turbulent, lustful, beyond even the fierce 
ness, restlessness, turbulence and lust of his fellows, he held them 
all in thrall. And to-day, as he swept by with the fury of the whitl- 
wind, there was evidently that afoot which promised food for talk. 

‘What now?’ asked Janab Ali, roused suddenly out of his 
somnolence and blinking in the sunlight. 
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‘I know not,’ answered Munsur Khan, leaning out of the veranda 
to watch the quickly disappearing figure, ‘ but to-day the passing 


‘And when Asaf Khan moves swiftly there is trouble ahead,’ 
chuckled Mazaffer Khan, who, old and toothless though he was, 
sill loved the stir of strife. 

‘No one runs unless he has an ugly daughter to dispose of, 
and Asaf Khan has no daughter,’ murmured Mian Mia sententiously, 
vhereat Janab Ali laughed, and then suddenly drew back with a 
furtive look around. It was not well to laugh where Asaf Khan 
was concerned. 

‘There is trouble brewing,’ he muttered, and relapsed into the 
till placidity from which the sudden apparition of Asaf Khan had 
roused him. 

But, underneath his outward impassivity, the brooding 
somnolence had fled. A tumult of reminiscence of the past and 
speculation for the future raged within him. For had he not 
suffered at the hand of Asaf Khan, his mother’s sister’s son, from 
his youth up ? His own hand slipped half unconsciously beneath 
his shirt and fingeréd the old scar on his breast that he would carry 
fo his grave. That was but one of many things he had scored up 
to the account of Asaf Khan. 


ist- 
uge Swaggerer and bully that he was himself, he trembled inwardly 
ttly it that brief glimpse of the other’s wrath. Janab Ali’s siesta in 


the hot hours that followed that afternoon was strangely fitful 
amd disturbed. 

Meanwhile, out in the blazing sunlight Asaf Khan strode on. 
The rocky path, that was the continuation of the village street 
towards the south, sloped downwards, narrowing till at last it 
dung against the hill-side with scarce room for a man to pass. 
On the one side towered the rugged rock-face, destitute of covering, 
bleak and uncompromising. On the other a sheer drop of five 
hundred feet ended in yet more rock, rugged and unkempt, dotted 
here and there with drab, coarse jungle. Over all the sun blazed 
down till earth and rock exuded heat. But along the narrow track, 
heedless alike of the gulf below and the sweltering haze above, 
Asaf Khan abated no jot of his swiftness. Mile after mile he sped 
mm, tireless and unseeing, blinded to the world without by the 
tage that held him in thrall within. Slowly the =un crossed over 
the deep ravine from one long line of hills to the other, leaving the 
path at last in shadow, and still he gave no pause. 
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Then, at last, on a sudden he halted and glanced round him 
like one waking out of a dream. Rapidly he took his 
Every inch of the landscape, as far as he could see, he knew by 
heart, every precipitous foothold up the mountain-side, every 
rough ill-marked track that led down to the plains below. Even 
he was astonished at the distance he had travelled. For five long 
hours he had marched on heedless, his unspent passion carrying 
him on untiring. Now he was a dozen kos or more from the village 
he had left at noonday. 

Swiftly glancing round, he remembered, high above him, a cave 
where he had often rested. With the agility of a mountain goat 
he was on a level with it a hundred feet above. With the quick 
instinct that leaves naught to chance, and with the frontiersman’s 
suspicion of everything, animate and inanimate, he cautiously 
approached. There was no knowing what beast of prey or enemy 
of his or his house might lurk within. On the narrow ledge near 
the entrance there had been a recent fire. The ashes lay fresh and 
unscattered. Far out on this deserted mountain-side they pro- 
claimed a human presence, still here or but lately gone. Peering 
round a jutting eminence of rock he came in full view of the yawning 
entrance to the cave. Brave man that he was he drew back a 
moment at the sight that met his gaze. Here was indeed the 
human presence, but torn and mangled beyond recognition. The 
head hung half over the cliff, the flesh torn almost completely from 
it, the eye sockets turned upwards in ghastly sightlessness. The 
mangled body, half stripped of its coverings, lay in pools of blood 
that the midday sun had partly dried. Swarms of flies crept over 
it, while further off, on another ledge of rock, five vultures sprawled 
in amazing attitudes drunk with gorging on it. 

Swift and silent Asaf Khan swung his rifle into place. From 
where he stood he commanded the open entrance to the cave, 
< Within, doubtless asleep from repletion, lay the destroyer. The 

cave was small and the entrance to it low and narrow. There was 
no loose stone that he could throw within. A cartridge that would 
have wakened the cave to life was too valuable a thing to fire at 
random. Asaf Khan must needs wait the setting of the sun and 
the voluntary stirring of the beast within. And so, as the light 
slowly failed, he stood rigid, immovable, as fixed as the rock against 


:. which he leant, his eye, unswerving, upon the entrance to the cave. 


_ The long moments dragged on with no sign of stirring, without 
or within. Only once Asaf Khan’s swift glance left the mark. 
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A sudden rustling beyond the entrance made him turn. But 
ijwas only the twinkling of an eye, and his fixed gaze was back 
gain. A vulture, dozing as it sat, had fallen over and with wide- ° 
spread wings lay helpless in a drunken sleep. 

Darkness fell at last and still no movement. So tense was his 
eagerness, so keen the fierceness of his desire to avenge his kind 
upon the beast of prey, that for the moment Asaf Khan had laid 
wide his anger. A child of nature, one thought at a time alone 
possessed him. As passion had swept him during the long hours 
of the afternoon, so the lust of the chase dominated him at sun- 
down. This killing was demanded on the instant. That other 
killing on which he had brooded all the day must wait. 

Then, just as the moon rose slowly above the distant heights, 
the quick ears of Asaf Khan caught a sound from within the cave. 
His finger itched upon the trigger, his eyes so fixed upon the entrance 
wif they would by sheer force of will draw out from it what lurked 


movement, no sign of aught else save two red glowing coals of fire. 


> @Still Asaf Khan waited. He must be very sure before he fired. 


Though none was by to see, his own zzzat was seldom absent from 
his thoughts. He would not wound his pride. Besides, there 
vas a temporary shortage of cartridges in the clan. One shot 
nust suffice. 

And then at last his long patience was rewarded. Framed in 
the darkness of the entrance that backed the rising moon, a great 
tiriped head appeared and then remained immovable. Still Asaf 
Khan waited. Slowly the great head with the blazing eyes was 
lifted, its huge jaws opening in one mighty roar that woke the 
«hoes in great waves of sound along all the mountain-side. 
was a magnificent challenge, a defiance to all the world. Yet in 
the very height of its magnificence it suddenly broke off, ending 
itamatically in a low, gurgling moan. Straight into its open jaws 
Asaf Khan had fired, and the bullet of Asaf Khan seldom diverged 
by the smallest fraction of an inch from the mark he chose. The . 
lkavy body fell over with a thud, and after a moment of gasping 
beaths lay silent, half in and half without the cave. Leisurely 
isaf Khan emptied the breech of his rifle and, reloading, rounded’ 
e rock and stood over the dead thing at his feet. Spurning it- © 
mth his foot, he drew from his belt his great clasp-knife and, 
looping down, cut off the long outstanding whiskers from the still 
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palpitating head. They were a charm that might be useful in 
sickness or to ward off the evil eye. Moreover, there was one in 
the village he had left to whom he would present them on his retum, 
And as the thought of her came back to him, the black rage that 
the immediate lust of killing had thrust aside in him blazed up 
again. Seizing the great beast’s carcass in his fury, he dragged 
it to the edge of the cliff and thrust it violently over. It fell 
bumping from rock to rock, limp and helpless, that which but a few 
moments before had flung so magnificent a defiance to the world, 

Turning quickly away as the last thud of the falling carcass 
sounded faintly below, Asaf Khan’s gaze fell on the dead body of 
the Pathan at his feet. The moon shone full upon the ghastly 
heap of mangled flesh and torn clothing. Stooping down he raked 
it with his eyes, striving if he might identify it, then, failing, drew 
it back along the ledge and covered it reverently with the chaphkan 
that lay beside it. In the morning he would do what he could to 
give the dead man burial. To-night it behoved him to keep watch, 
lest he‘ too be taken unawares in his sleep and be made a thing of 
naught even as the man beside him. 

His scanty meal, taken from the bundle at his back, quickly 
finished, he sat close against the rock, gazing out over the 
yawning precipice below, that, backed by the line of hills beyond 
and bathed in the light of the moon, formed a superb panorama 
of a desolate untamed world. The great rock-mountains stood 
out in every irregular contortion, a vast etching in light and shade, 
clear-cut against the cloudless blue of the sky. The moon was} 
rising high in the heavens, casting ever new shadows, but seeming 
ever to hold the world in sleep. No sound broke the stillness. 
Asaf Khan was alone with his thoughts. 

His arms clasping his knees, his chin thrust forward and resting 
on them, he sat huddled up against the rock, looking out unseeingly. 
Sombrely he brooded. The rage in his heart still smouldered. 
All the hate and passion that had been slowly growing up within 
him for many a day past had culminated in his furious exit from 
his home that morning. His purpose was set. Nothing was of 
moment to him until that purpose was accomplished. There was 
but one way he could restore his self-esteem. 

Over and over again he turned the matter in his mind, nursing 
his grievance. The younger son of his father, the Chief of the 
village Hunzar, he had always been overshadowed by the prowess 
of his elder brother. First and foremost in all things, mightiest 
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in the chase, wisest in council, fearless in warfare, Alam Khan had 
dwarfed the younger son, strive as the latter might by daring deeds 
fo win applause. There was a quiet strength in the one that the 
other lacked, a calmness in emergency, a clearness of vision, a 
quickness in decision that inspired confidence throughout the 
dan. None but a few malcontents, the disgruntled, the dissipated 
would put the younger brother in the elder brother’s place. And 
the knowledge had long rankled in the turbulent breast of Asaf 
Khan. Ever as he had striven by wild deeds to win renown he 
had been conscious that he had but lost more ground. Violent and 
mbridled, he had inspired no confidence among his fellows and 
men spoke of him in whispers, half scornfv!, half afraid. His 
turbulence and insolence had become a byword in the clan. 
Alam Khan was the one man he feared, and he hated him 
sxecordingly. 

And then had come the thing that goaded him to a fury that 
exceeded any he had ever known in all his wild career. His elder 
brother, venturing on evil intent too near the frontier, had been 
aught redhanded and now lay in a British jail in a frontier out- 
post, so rumour said, awaiting death at the hands of the law. It 
was only that morning that the news had come, bringing matters 
oa climax in the wooing of Asaf Khan. For since Alam Khan 
lad left, more than a month ago, Asaf Khan had used every 
art he knew to win the heart of the woman his brother loved. 
Beginning it as a pastime out of sheer devilment as soon as his 
brother’s back was turned, the unexpected resistance he met with 
lad inflamed him. Opposition was the one thing above all others 
that enraged the heart of Asaf Khan, and moreover the maid was 
very fair, while her tongue lashed him with its wit. No man, 
voman, or child in all his life had dared speak to him as she spoke. 
Safe in the knowledge that she was the beloved of Alam Khan, 
the scoffed at this younger brother who, she divined, held him 
weretly in dread. Always as he boasted of his prowess she had 
answered with the yet greater deeds of Alam Khan. Always as 
he talked she had smiled her mocking smile, until Asaf Khan’s 
tage had turned at last to love. This was the woman he had so 
long sought, as fearless as himself, loyal as a woman should be to 
herman. But when he sought to speak to her as a lover might she 
lughed aloud at his clumsy efforts and told him how exceeding 
well Alam Khan knew the lover’s art. Always, always it was of 
Alam Khan she spoke, until bitter hate and baffled love swept Asaf 
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Khan to fury. And then that morning had come the news—Alam § «tion | 
Khan a prisoner, like to die. The light bantering of the woman @ ever m« 
had turned suddenly to, scorn and contempt. Was he going to @ Hard fr 
sit down and let his brother die? Was he, after all his boastings, § His swi 
to stay here and make no effort for his brother’s rescue or work § body o1 
nothing to avenge his death? With wild and bitter words she § his pur 
had lashed him, while Asaf Khan groaned in the fury of his wrath, § His fan 
Unless he lay down disgraced for ever beneath the scorn of g § assumec 
woman’s tongue he must go forth to rescue the one man he feared § tions w« 
and hated, to bring that man back to the woman who loved him § cried ov 
and who had scorned his own advances. Was ever such a fate as # fom of 
his? Small wonder that he had flung out of the village at mid-day, 9 at all th 
goaded beyond endurance, blind with the lust to kill. love like 
Wrapped in such bitterness of thought, Asaf Khan sat brooding §j of him, | 
through the long hours of the night. It was only just before the § stood in 
dawn that the tenseness of mind and body relaxed and he fell J of his 1] 
asleep. But he slept lightly, as sleep all men who live on that § strode ix 
borderland where wild beasts lurk and human treachery is rife\™ day’s m: 
and from time to time he stirred uneasily. It was truly as ifhe§ The! 
slept with one eye waking. eyesight 
With the dawn he was astir again, Before the first flush of fhe was s 
, exquisite pink had touched the furthest hills he had done all that ‘It is 
could be done for the dead man at his side. There was no poss § amnounc 
bility of forcing the hard face of the rock to give him sepultur.§ Fillec 
Dragging the mangled body within the cave he had swiftly, with #had mov 
Herculean strength, forced great boulders across the entranc,§ ‘Sala 
blocking it seeurely from beast or bird of prey. It pleased him§ near. 
thus to exert his strength. It pleased him that he had baulkelg ‘ Alai 
the vultures that still lay gorged in drunken sleep close by. His § gruity fr 
hand was against every man’s. He had killed the beast of preg ‘Tho 
that would have slain him if it could, and he had robbed the birds§ comer. — 
of prey of their.spoil. It was a good beginning of this new day,§ ‘Wha 
and Asaf Khan smiled a smile of triumph as he forced the lastfiless as a 
boulder close against the entrance to the cave. Then lettingjon any n 
himself down the steep face of the rock as nimbly as he had. swum§ The | 
himself up it the night before, clinging seemingly to the bare hill § thrust hi 
side, finding footing where never an inch appeared, he was on the§ that abou 
path again, stopping only to drink at a tiny mountain stream thatf froze the 
trickled between the rocks. To‘day he must march all day, butf his face | 
“ sunset would see him near his goal. The flame that was alighifand abla: 
within him, deflected for a brief space by the need of immediate bad news 
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section the night before when faced by the man-destroyer, burned 
wer more steadily as the long hours of the day lagged slowly by. 
Hard from his youth up, physical exhaustion was unknown to him. 
His swift marching, hour after hour, left no trace of weariness in 
body or mind. Rather each step served but to confirm him in 
his purpose, to rouse his mental activity to ever greater flights. 
His fancied wrongs beat in his brain with every step. They 
assumed fantastic shapes that drove him mad. His fierce imagina- 
tions wove them ever to yet more distorted guises until he almost 
cried out with agony. Sweat poured in great drops and rivulets 
from off his face. Scorned by a woman! He who had scoffed 
at all the softer feelings, now racked and tortured by the pangs of 
love like any stripling, and that love, that passionate outpouring 
of him, body and soul, spurned! The brother who all his life had 
stood in his way, to thwart him now in this—the intensest feeling . 
of his thirty years! It was @ man mad with love and hate that 
strode into the tiny village of Lorzai as the sun set on the second 
day’s march. 

The little group on the outskirts of the village, with the quick 
eyesight of the frontier, had spotted his coming long since while 
he was still a great way off, a mere speck upon the horizon. 

‘It is Asaf Khan,’ one quicker sighted even than the rest had 
smnounced a good hour since. 

Filled with speculation as to the wherefore of his coming, they 
had moved to the end of the village street to gain the first tidings. 

‘Salaam-un-alaik,’ came the traditional _— as he drew 
near. 

‘ Alaik-us-Salaam,’ the curt reply fell with no ‘sense of incon- 
gruity from the lips of the man who breathed blood and hate. 

‘Thou hast received the news ? ’ gene hastened to ask the new- 
comer. ‘ Doubtless it is because of ty thesst thou comest.’ 

‘ What news ? ’ queried Asaf Khan, his face suddenly expression- 
less as a mask. He was of the beeed’ 
on any matter. 

The little group hesitated. Even the sgaleeuesiis who had 
thrust himself forward with the question drew back. There was 
that about the new-comer, well known as he was to them all, that 
froze the speech on their lips. Travel-stained from head to foot, 
his face lined with rivulets of sweat and dust, his eyes bloodshot 
and ablaze, Asaf Khan was not one to whom one willingly broke * 
jiatt| bad news. And the news was very bad. 
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‘ What news ?’ repeated Asaf Khan glaring round at the little 
group. 

Perforce one must speak. They could not all remain speechless 
before him. The most timid of them all, terrified by the silence, 
blurted out the truth in short, nervous sentences. 

‘Thy brother. is condemned. {On the eighth morning he will 
be hanged. There is no reprieve.’ 

Whereat there fell again a silence. 

Thelittle group hung upon Asaf Khan and awaited his next move, 

For a moment Asaf Khan stood stock still, his face immobile, 
expressionless. Then swiftly, with the back of his hand he wiped 
the sweat and dust from his forehead. 

‘Give me food and sleep,’ he said, and lurched suddenly like 
a drunken man. The two days’ march and the fire that had con- 
sumed him had told at last even on his magnificent physique. 

With a babel of tongues now that the tension was relaxed, 
they led him into the headman’s house and placed food and drink 
before him. 

As impetuously as he did all things, Asaf Khan ate and drank 
with much slobbering and loud gurglings. The others talked. He 
listened. Never a question did he ask as, their tongues once loosed, 
they poured out to him their story, embroidered with much detail. 
Alam Khan had been caught in the very act, his rifle still hot with 
the murder it had done. Short shrift had been shown him. Within 
a week the formalities had been complete, the many formalities 
that the British loved, and he lay now condemned to die the 
common hangman’s death. What shame for Alam Khan, the 
great Chief’s son! What shame for Alam Khan, the great warrior, 
the great hunter, the great leader of men! But surely his brother, 
the no less great Asaf Khan, had come to rescue him. To him fell 
the honour of saving thé honour of his clan. All would yet be well. 
Glory be to Allah and to Ashf Khan ! 

If there were needed anything to inflame him to greater mad- 
ness, if there were a greater madness to which he could attain, this 
was the talk to do it. Refreshed with food and drink, exalted by 
the fulsome praise lavished upon him, maddened by the desire to 
prove his worth, the braggart came uppermost in Asaf Khan 
The meal over he was free to talk, and talk he did till one by one his 
hearers crept away, the novelty worn off, or fell asleep as they sat 
in the circle that surrounded him. The ashes on the hearth had 
grown cold and grey before at long last lassitude overcame evel 
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the exultant boastings of Asaf Khan and the loud strident voice 
was hushed in sleep. 

The last to rest, he was the first astir. This was his day of 
days and he rose to meet it in an uplift of exultation. Picking 
his way out among the sleeping forms he was gone before most of 
the village had awakened, striding on across the last level lap that 
lay between the hills and the frontier outpost that was his goal. 
Wrapped in a wealth of trees it stood out like an immense oasis 
on the barren plain. A sharp line cut straight across it. On the 
one side lay the wide spacious English quarters, the great canton- 
ment set ‘out in neat array, the whiteness of its bungalows ablaze 
in the sunlight. On the other side swarmed the native city, a 
jumble of roofs, a picturesque disarray in yellow and brown and 


" fred, close-packed in every conceivable formation, the old Fort 


towering above them. But it was on the cantonment that the 
tagle eye of Asaf Khan rested. His long sight could just make out 
the square formations of the troops at drill, specks in the distance, 
yet even so moving with amazing precision as one man. Asaf 
Khan laughed as he watched them. What fools the English were, 
with their parades, their drills, their close formations. Give him 
but a dozen of his men well hidden, and could he not mow them 
down with his rifle-fire like corn before the sickle? Yet it fasci- 
tated him, this proud array of militarism. The lust of fighting 
vas the strongest instinct in his blood. For long hours in his 
younger days, when his clan, bribed for a time into a feigned sub- 
mission, had been at peace with the great White Raj, he had sat 
hidden in a pepul tree that commanded the parade ground, watching 
the endless movements of the men at drill. The quick sharp words 
of the commands that came like pistol shots, the even tramping 
of many feet that was like the sound of distant thunder, the rattle 
of rifles brought suddenly into place that froze the blood in his 
veins—these things were amongst his earliest memories in life and 


. jlad always fascinated him. It was many years now since he had 


seen it all. The truce between his father’s house and these same 
white soldiers had been a brief one. Good behaviour had soon 
gown irksome. Now as he marched unquestioned across the 


. jborder line that separated British territory from the no-man’s 


7 sat 
had 


and beyond—fools that these British were to let any man come 
ind go as he pleased—he wondered if there would be any who 
would recognise him. Ten years was a long time, and he had been 
’smooth-faced stripling when last he had been here. Now his 
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great unkempt beard half covered his face. Yet it was as well 
to take no risks. The White Raj had a big score up against him, 
did it but know. So avoiding the English quarter he plunged 
straight into the heart of the native city. 

In his younger days he had known every street and alley in 
the busy trading mart, and the house of Daud Khan, his father’s 
friend, was not difficult to find. An old man, yet as upright as 
Asaf Khan himself, his beard still full and henna-dyed to a deep 
red fierceness, Daud Khan was one of those astute tribesmen who 
live secure on British soil and grow rich with the trade that is but 
@ mask to cover many more profitable but less honourable under- 
takings. There was nothing about frontier politics that Daud 
Khan did not know. Asaf Khan could have gone to no mor 
authoritative source for information. They would have given much 
for Daud Khan’s knowledge at the great white bungalow beyond 
the cantonments over which the British flag flew so proudly. 

It pleased Asaf Khan that the old man, peering at him with 
hawk-like eyes, failed to recognise him. It was a tribute to his 
manhood. There was not much that Daud Khan forgot. The 
stripling that he had known had gone for ever. Asaf Khan was 
@ man and safe from prying eyes, unrecognisable even in these 
haunts of his youth. 

Within the main room whither the old man, with joyful greeting 
as soon as he had made himself known, had led him, Asaf Khan 
heard strange tidings. What fools the English were! They had 
taken his brother redhanded. Yet they had not shot him out of 
hand. They were hidebound with rules and forms and regulations. 
They had put him on trial and let weak-livered lawyers talk. 
Amazing people! Now when they had condemned him as needs 
they must, they had made delays. There were still eight days 
before he would be hanged.| Eight days! What might not happen 
in eight days? Truly the ways of the English were at all times 
wonderful ! 4 

Meantime the prisoner was kept close guarded in the Fort. 
Daud Khan knew the very cell where they had placed him 
Together, the doors of the main room discreetly shut, they pored 
over a plan of the Fort, more accurate and detailed than any that 
could be found in the Fort itself. Every inch of space was 
accounted for, every gun placed and every sentry-beat exactly 
marked. There was nothing missing. Only that very morning 
a change had been made under secret orders from headquarters. 
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It had been carried out with the greatest possible secrecy. But 
the plan already marked it and the sun had not yet set. Daud 
Khan’s intelligence was amazingly to date. On a slip of paper 
sttached to the plan was the secret password that would admit 
tothe Fort that night, and below it was the cypher code that veiled 
-or so the English thought—what fools the English were !—their 
ommunications with the outside world. 

Asaf Khan gloated over it all. .The completeness, the per- 


taborate precautions there was one spot the English had for- 
gotten. Not only might entry be made into the Fort but access 
be obtained right up to the walls of the very room where Alam 
Khan lay. Their heads close together, fingers moving over the 
map, they devised a plan. They would rescue Alam Khan from 
the hands of the English. They would take him right out from 
the inmost recesses of their most guarded inner cell. It would be 
sbrilliant feat. Asaf Khan glowed in anticipation with the glory 
dit. His name would ring throughout the country-side as that 
of the man who had defied the whole force of the British Raj and 
feed his brother, under sentence of death, from its clutches. 

But the plan needed at least half a score of trusty confederates, 
md here Daud Khan shook his head doubtfully. There were no 
tusty men left in the city. They had all become fat with much 
tading. The love of money had sapped their manhood. The 
ighting spirit of their fathers had gone out of them. The British 


Khan to go back to his own country to ‘fetch men in. There was 
till time. They must come by different paths to avert suspicion. 
They must meet in Daud Khan’s house on the sixth day from now. 
Meanwhile he, Daud Khan, would keep watch and no movement 
in the Fort should escape his cognisance. 

So within the hour Asaf Khan was on the road again, back by 
lhe way he had come. 

But the going was not as the coming. After the first level 
litetch it was all up-hill, one continuous climb, breathless and 
tthausting. Day and night he must be on the road. He must 
hot cut it too fine. There would be no rest for him for many long 
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and weary days. All that night he marched by the light of the 
moon. Only an hour before the dawn, the hour when the moon 
had gone and left the world in inky darkness did he give himself 
rest. Even then his sleep was fitful, and with the first faint light 
he was on the road again, upwards and yet again upwards. 

It was at midday that he reached the place where the track 
he followed crossed the great white road that the sahibs had built 
right across no-man’s land up to the farthest frontier. Crossing 
it he rested high above it on a ledge of rock that gave him a view 
straight down it for a couple of miles as it wound its tortuous way 
along the mountain-side. He had done well even for him and by 
nightfall he should be in his own village again, enlisting secretly 
his picked men for the great adventure of their lives. He could 
afford to sit and rest awhile. 

This great ribbon of road had always fascinated him. He 
hated it. He hated the strength and the determination that had 
gone to the making of it because they were the strength and deter 
mination of an alien race. It was a symbol of their domination. 
They were harnessing these great mountains whose freedom was 
his birthright. Along this road trade would come, sapping the 
virility of the hillmen as it had sapped the virility of the men in 
the city below. He hated it. Its calm impassive strength as he 
looked down upon it infuriated him. 

And then, as he looked along its winding length, far away at 
the farthest end a tiny speck came into view. Steadily but swiftly 
it came on, making light of the steep ascent as surely, as evenly a 
those troops had marched on the parade ground below, but 
more quickly. There was something dominating, magnificent, 
triumphant, that awoke a grudging admiration in the soul of Asaf 
Khan. And yet he hated it, hated it with all the bitterness of his 
hate. It too was a symbol of the power of an alien race. Just a 
this wonder thing of iron and wood moved so surely, without visible 
means of propulsion, so thé English had moved surely and relent- 
lessly ever nearer and nearer to the fastnesses among the mountains 
that were his home. Their on-coming was relentless, unswerving. 
They came as straight and as confidently as that little speck below 
was climbing the steepness of the road towards him. Its coming 
fascinated him. While it was still a great way off he could se 
that the tiny speck of moving mechanism had two occupants, on 
at the wheel, the other beside him, the back of the car filled with 


their baggage. 
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Asaf Khan half unconsciously drew back behind a boulder and 
watched. Something was stirring within him, sweeping him before 
it like a leaf before the wind. A great wave of madness was surging 
over him. The fury within his heart was focussing itself on one 
single thought. What a target for his marksmanship that tiny 
speck below would make ! 

Suddenly in a flash it came to him. He was going back empty- 


handed, nothing as yet achieved. He remembered his parting 


words to the mocking woman he had left. He had sworn that 
he would not return till he had done some deed that should set 
the country-side ablaze. And he was returning, nothing as yet 
accomplished, returning but to ask the help of other men! She 
would mock him again. He could do nothing of hisown. He must 
needs come back for other men to help him. He ground his teeth 
in fury. The little speck below, steadily pushing its way un- 
daunted upwards, grew ever larger. 

Slowly Asaf Khan’s rifle came into place. Some force without 
himself had gripped him. Every sense seemed to have left him 
save one blind mad impulse to stop the proud triumphant on- 
coming of that little speck below, that little speck that to him 
represented the mighty forces that lay behind it. Now it had 
come full into view. In a moment it must pass below him, and 
climbing swiftly the straight quarter-mile of ascent beyond, would 
disappear from view round the bend of the road. The purring of 
the car became a roar as it passed beneath him. The two men 
in it were sahibs. Asaf Khan could see their white faces and the 
white hands of the one at the wheel. They were talking and 
laughing as they passed. Slowly the rifle above them followed 
their movements. Asaf Khan’s finger itched on the trigger. Now 
their backs were towards him. Swiftly he fired. The man at 
the wheel fell forward over it, his khaki back a sudden patch of 
ugly red. The man beside him, with no glance behind him, with 
no touch of hesitation, seized the steering wheel and tried to get 
in touch with steering gears and pedals. Even in the full flush of 
the moment’s intense excitement Asaf Khan admired the mag- 


nificent coolness, the splendid pluck of it. But even as his hands 


touched the wheel and his foot fumbled for the brake, he too fell 
forward. Asaf Khan’s aim had not failed him. 

The scene that followed awoke a strange mingling of awe and 
triumph in the wild heart of the man who watched it. The car, 
robbed of its guiding hand, made never a swerve but rushed straight 
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on, its pace unaltered. For a few hundred yards the road ran 
dead straight, then disappeared suddenly round a corner of the 
hillside. Asaf Khan watched, fascinated. Up and up, still full 
speed ahead, the car mounted ever nearer to the fatal turn round 
which there was no living hand to guide it. With all its magnificent 
confidence it was riding straight for destruction. Asaf Khan held 
his breath in awe and triumph. Unhesitating the car mounted 
the last lap, and it seemed to the watcher above that at the last 
moment it even accelerated its pace as it dashed straight over the 
edge of the cliff. So fast was it going that it shot into the air, then 
turned a complete somersault and fell crashing on to the rocks 
two hundred feet below. 

With a cry of exultation Asaf Khan leapt to his feet. He had 
triumphed over this wonder thing of the West. He had brought 
two of the boasted race to a speedy end in the very plentitude of 
their confidence and power. They had talked and laughed in their 
pride as they passed him but a moment ago. Now they lay mangled 
and torn at the foot of the rocks, their devil machine that moved 
so fast with all its wonderful mechanism a useless thing, broken 
beside them. With a cry of triumph he let himself down, hands 
and feet clinging to the bare hill-side until he reached them. Then 
swiftly turning over the two dead bodies, he cut the ribbons from 
off their breasts. One of them had two whole rows of ribbons. 
Asaf Khan chuckled as he savagely cut them off. This must have 
been a big man among them. There was a leader the less in the 
white army to-day. 

It was not until he had the ribbons safely tied up and securely 
tucked in his belt that realisation of what he had done seemed to 
come to him. He had overstepped the final limit at last. Hence- 
forth his life was forfeit. The sentence was death. And then he 
laughed. They should never take Asaf Khan alive. Swiftly 
scanning the horizon on every gide, he climbed back again and re- 
joined the path that led homewards.. If he had marched speedily 
before, he sped now as it were with wings. He must needs hasten, 
and do what he had to do before the whole country-side was awake. 
The deed that he had done that day would be told along all the 
frontier, but none must know as yet that his was the hand that 
did it. In the days to come he might boast of it. But not now. 
Now he would only need to tell her, the woman who had mocked 

him, the woman at whose feet he was going to cast the ribbons he 
had cut from the dead men’s breasts. Desire lent speed to his feet. 
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Surely to-night she would be his. Surely she would succumb at 
last to the tale of his prowess as he would tell it, vouched for by 
the ribbons he had brought her asa trophy. As the sun set, panting 
with the long steep climb and with the impatience of his desire | 
he halted for a space just within sight of his goal, miles off as yet 
across the mountains. His triumph was at hand. 

_ Three hours later he was passing up the village street, down 
which he had stridden in such fierce anger four days before. The il 
whole village lay in darkness. The moon had not yet risen and || 
all the world seemed wrapped in sleep. Only from the far end of il) 
the rough irregular street there came a gleam of light. It was 
from her house, the house from which he had flung out to the sound 
of her mocking laughter. It stood away from the other houses 
at the very top of the street. Asaf Khan drew near. She must 
be still awake while the rest of the villagers slept. It was well. 
He laughed softly, fingering the bundle of ribbons at his waist. 
When he produced them and tossed them to her, that would be 
the dramatic moment. She would not scoff then. 

Outside the room, in the low veranda that protected it, he paused. a 
There was the murmur of voices within. He drew back with a Hi 
shock of surprise. Surely his ears deceived him. Yet that voice, 
deep and harsh, surely he could not mistake it! Yet how could 
this thing be? And then she laughed. That laugh at least there 
was no mistaking. A bitter fury swept over him as he remembered 
on what a note he had heard it last. Softly, like one ina trance, he an 
drew near and put his eye to a great crack in the door that gave | 
him a full view of the room within. He reeled and almost fell {) 
against the doorpost at the sight that met his gaze.. In one corner Hi 
a small lamp burned, throwing its light full on the two figures in i 
theroom. On a piled-up heap of cushions sat the woman who had 
scorned him, her eyes alight, eagernéss, welcome and delight in 
every movement. Beside her half sat, half lay the splendid figure 
of aman. A wave of blood seemed. to sweep up into the brain of 
Asaf Khan as he looked, blinding him, paralysing every limb of 
his body as if he had been turned to stone. 

For a space he neither saw nor heard. In his head was the 
noise of many waters, as when in the rainy season the mountain 
torrents leap down the rocks. Then slowly the blood seemed to 
recede out of his head and body, leaving him stone cold. It was 
the impossible that had happened. The brother whom he had 
thought a prisoner in the enemy’s hand in the frontier Fort, the 
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brother whom he had made such plans to rescue to his own great 
glory was here before him, a free man, welcomed by the woman 
of his heart—that same woman who had scorned him, Asaf Khan, 
He could but just have arrived. These were the first words of 
reunited lovers they were speaking. He was telling her in boastful 
words of his escape. She was glorying in his exploit. Black rage 
grew blacker in the listener’s heart. This was a deed that would 
ring throughout the country-side to his brother’s glory. He, Asaf 
Khan, had no part in it. And all through these last few strenuous 
days he had pictured himself in the leading part. He was to have 
returned in triumph, the hero, the rescuer, leading his brother 
passive, the grateful rescued man, by the hand. And now his 
brother alone had done it—a wonderful feat as he told it to the 
woman by his side. He had needed no help. Asaf Khan could 
hear in imagination the mocking laughter of the woman when next 
he should meet her face to face. 

And then, suddenly, he realised it—there was no need of imagina- 
tion. She was mocking him even now. Her words came to him, 
clear and distinct. The man had finished his story and the woman 
had taken up the tale. She was telling with mimicry and scathing 
comment the story of his—Asaf Khan’s—wooing of her. With 
little bursts of laughter and much gesticulation she told it. All 
the things that he had spoken in the fierceness of his passion he 
heard repeated, his voice, his manner mocked. How different the 
words he had spoken sounded coming mockingly from her lips. 
He ground his teeth in fury. Passion swayed him so that he clung 
against one of the wooden pillars of the house for support. Not 
being able to mock sufficiently as she sat, the woman sprang to 
her feet and mimicked his gait, his swagger, his violent gesticula- 
tions as he had flung himself out of her house, a few days gone. 
Then with a swift change of.manner she had flung herself on the 
cushions again and was murmuring soft words of love to the man 
beside her. Never had Asaf’ Khan heard those exquisite soft 
notes in her voice. He knew now that he had heard them in 
imagination—in his dreams. They seemed to beat into his brain. 
And when at last he heard them in reality they were not for him. 
They were mocking him even yet. 

Resting his head on his hand, Alam Khan’s gaze never left the 


-woman’s face. She swayed towards him as she talked, but still 


he did not touch her. With a smile on his lips and passion lurking 
in his eyes, he seemed to be revelling in every moment until the 
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supreme instant when he would clasp her against his heart. She 
was crooning her love for him and scoffing at every other man in 
the world—particularly at Asaf Khan. And Asaf Khan, listening 
without, heard every word, clear and distinct. Finally working 
herself up to a dramatic climax she used a word of contempt for 
him that made the blood surge up again within him. He was less 


than the dust under her feet. He, the man beside her, was the one 


man in the world, her lord, her king. Half swooning in her exulta- 
tion she fell forward, and the man at last with a swift fierce 
movement drew her to him. 

For the second time that day Asaf Khan’s rifle came slowly 
into place. Again two shots rang out in quick succession, and 
before even the lightly-sleeping village was aroused, Asaf Khan 
by devious ways had sought once more the mountain path. But 
this time his way lay northward, into the unknown. 


| 

| 
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A GIRL’S FRIENDSHIP WITH JOHN RUSKIN. 


BY THE LATE JESSIE LEETE. 
EDITED BY LEONARD HUXLEY. 


* Anybody may publish any letter I ever wrote, provided only they give the 
WHOLE of it.’—J. Rusk1n. 

‘There are some faults slight in the light of Love, some errors slight in the 
light of Wisdom . . . but Truth forgives no insult, and endures no stain.’—J. R. 

‘ From grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ 


FOREWORD. 


In the quiet evening of Life’s day my thoughts turn lovingly back 
to memories of the great and good man whose unmerited friendship 
was the joy and glory of the vanished days of my youth. 

And I hope there may still be some who will care to read a brief 
record of that friendship, and so to catch a sidelight on a character 
at once so complex, so rich in interest, and so noble. 

I have lived long enough to see most of the truths for which 
Ruskin contended, often amid storms of ridicule and opposition, 
accepted as the axioms of to-day’s Political Economy, but not 
often with due recognition of the lonely pioneer who so boldly 
blazed the first trail through the jungle. Many a time when I 


have heard some ‘ new and striking ’ truth brought forward, I have 


said to myself and others, ‘ Perfectly right and true. But I learned 
it forty years ago from John Ruskin.’ 

Among my greatest treasures are over seventy letters and notes 
received from him, and although many of them concern purely 
personal matters, there is also much in them which seems to me too 
valuable and interesting to be buried in oblivion. The very in- 
significance of the recipient lends them a certain value, as casting 
light on a side of his character little known to the world in general. 
I give the series complete, for even the briefest note has some point 
of interest. 

‘ Vain ’—‘ Arrogant Self-centred Dictatorial ’—all these 
charges I have heard brought against John Ruskin. 

These intimate letters reveal a man of world-wide fame, obliged 
through failing health to economise labour in every direction 
dearest to his heart, keenly interesting himself in the work, the 
troubles, and the pleasures of an obscure young governess, 


1 Copyright in the United States of America, by Leonard Huzley, 1926. 
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personally unknown to him, and with no shadow of a claim on 
his time or his regard. 

It is therefore to the honour of a beloved memory, and in justice 
to a sometimes maligned name, that these letters, treasured for 
forty years as a precious and secret hoard, are now, twenty years 
and more after his death, given for the perusal of any who may 
care to know the man as he really was. 

Boundlessly loving—supremely lovable—devotedly loved—so 
John Ruskin lives to-day in the memory of his obscure friend and 
grateful pupil, 

JESSIE. 


CHAPTER I. 


My earliest association with the name of Ruskin dates from the 
school-days when I learned from a text-book, among short notices 
of ‘Living Authors,’ that ‘John Ruskin, author of ‘‘ Modern 
Painters,” ‘‘Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” ’ 
etc., etc., was ‘a great master of English prose.’ 

It is a humiliating confession to make, but for years afterwards, 
except for reading with much enjoyment ‘ The Elements of Drawing,’ 
brought to my notice by an artist-cousin, the name of Ruskin almost 
entirely passed from my memory. It was not till I myself was 
teaching that I chanced one day in a newspaper on a rather savage 
notice of a just-issued number of some serial publication which 
bore the odd name of ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ and was by John Ruskin. 
I well remember with what a shock of surprise I learned that the 
‘great master of English prose ’ of my old text-book was not only 
‘still living,’ but still writing. It seemed almost as if I had 
stumbled on a criticism of a new play by Shakespeare or a new 
poem by Milton. 

Curiosity impelled me to procure a copy of this so much-abused 
publication. But unexpected difficulties presented themselves 
before I could do so. One bookseller after another in our county- 
town rather haughtily disclaimed all knowledge of ‘ Fors Clavigera.’ 
However, I persevered, and at last one more kindly than his 
brethren not only explained to me that there ‘was a war on’ 
between Ruskin and the bookselling trade, but told me that I could 
procure what I wanted by writing to George Allen at Orpington. 

I did so—and straightway fell under the magic spell. From 
that day onward I looked eagerly for the arrival of each new number 
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of ‘ Fors.’ Tantalised I often was by long delays, and, worse still, 
by breaks of continuity in the subjects dealt with. How aggra- 
vating it often was! Just when one had got deeply absorbed in 
some one subject, hey presto! without a word of compunction 
‘ Fors ’ would switch off on to some totally different matter, leaving 
the poor reader hopelessly in the air, gasping with vexation ! 

And yet, with all its shortcomings, how one grew to love ‘ the 
old book,’ as he once called it to me, and its writer too! I do not 
know another instance of such strong personal affection being 


aroused by the printed page. Perhaps nearest to it come the 


Letters of R.L.S. But even they must stand second to ‘ Fors, 
as it came to us in those days, hot from the press and from the 
writer’s heart. In after days one of those who knew and loved 
the Master best, asked me which of ‘ the Professor’s books I liked 
best.’ 

‘ Why, “ Fors,” of course,’ I answered without hesitation. 

‘ Ah, then you are a Ruskinite indeed,’ was his reply. 

Of course it was not ‘Fors’ only which fed the flame of my 
admiration. Libraries were diligently ransacked and every ‘Ruskin’ 
on which I could: lay my hands was devoured in eagerest haste— 
principally the works on Political Economy, for, beautiful as the 
‘art’ volumes were, they did not appeal to me to the same extent. 
‘Unto this Last,’ ‘Time and Tide,’ ‘The Crown of Wild Olive, 
and ‘Sesame and Lilies,’ stand out most prominently in my 
memory. 

Undoubtedly it was a sort of mental orgy, and brought with 
it as its penalty a considerable degree of mental indigestion and 
ferment. But the more I read, the more I was convinced that I 
had found the teacher for whom I craved : Robertson of Brighton, 
Charles Kingsley, George MacDonald, and many others, had paved 
the way—Ruskin came and conquered. 

Perhaps a year or more had gone by in this way, when in the 
latest number of ‘ Fors ’ I came on some words of weary discourage- 
ment which smote heavily on my heart. Suddenly the thought 
flashed across my mind, ‘ If this man had only passed you the salt 
at table, you would have had the manners to say “ Thank you.” 
And yet you are taking from him lessons beyond all price with 
never one word of gratitude. And he is thinking and sorrowfully 
saying that nobody ever heeds what he writes.’ 

It was late at night and I was alone in my quiet room. On the 
impulse of the moment I hurriedly set down on paper something of 
what filled my heart to overflowing. I told him there must be 
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thousands like myself, of whom he knew nothing, who were thanking 
him daily in their hearts for all he had taught them and was still 
teaching. Isaid that my own life at that time was such a sheltered 
one, so surrounded with every comfort and even luxury, that I had 
been in danger of forgetting the millions of my fellow-creatures 
who were fighting for a bare existence, under terrible conditions, 
till ‘ Fors’ had awakened me to face some of the sterner facts of 
life. And I thanked him humbly and gratefully for the burning 
words which had aroused me in some degree from such selfish 
ease. 

Next morning I posted the letter to the care of George Allen. 
It was with no more thought of a possible answer than if it had 
been addressed to someone in Heaven. I had not so much as 
dared to read through my hastily-written letter before closing it. 
Perhaps had I done so it might never have got further than the 
waste-paper basket. I had delivered my soul, and that was all 
that mattered. 

‘Man’s part 
Is plain—to send love forth—perhaps astray, 
No matter—he has done his part.’ 


An answer was far from my thoughts indeed, and yet when a 
few days later a little old-fashioned envelope reached me, addressed 
in a strange handwriting—that small, quick, but clear writing one 
day to be so familiar and so dear—some instinct told me at once 
whence it came. I gazed at it in breathless astonishment. My 
own name in Ruskin’s own writing! No convent-bred novice 
receiving a missive from the Holy Father himself could have felt 
more exaltée, or more unworthy of so great an honour. 

That little oblong envelope lies before me now, and as I look 
at it the enthusiastic, excitable, hero-worshipping girl of forty years 
ago lives again in the memory of the grey-haired woman of to-day. 
It was with trembling fingers that the seal at last was broken. 
And here is what I found within. 

BRaNTWOOD, Coniston, LANCASHIRE. 
28th July, ’80. 

Dear Miss Lerte,—It was entirely right and kind of you to 
write, and I am much more than grateful for your letter. 

I need all the encouragement that my true friends can now give 
me, to support me in the healthy hope which is the main spring of 
usefulness, and which the approach of evening shadow is but too 
likely to obscure—for oneself—whatever message of morning it may 
be one’s duty to bring to others. 

VOL. LXI.—NO. 366, N.S. 48 
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It is also a great and rare gladness to me to hear of a governess 
whom I have kept from being spoiled. But what nice people you 
must have to govern for—what nice subjects to govern—I should 


like to hear more of them—if I may ? 
Ever very gratefully yours 
J. Ruskn. 


Promptly and joyfully this gracious and graceful letter was 
answered. But while sending fully the information desired, I was 
careful to ask no question, and wrote no word which could imply 
hope of any further commuriication. And when none arrived I 
was neither surprised nor disappointed. 

Three months later, however, I was bold enough to write again, 
this time on a totally different subject. 

The text-books on English History at that time in general use 
were widely different from those which the young student of to-day 
enjoys. Dates innumerable, long and intricate genealogies, wars, 
battles, and insurrections, told without any attempt to trace their 
causes or meaning—no effort to tell the story of the nation’s life 
and social progress—-it was indeed the dry bones of history. And 
sometimes the bones were worse than dry—they had a nasty 
smell. 
One morning, in the chapter which I and my two girl pupils 
read together, we came on a most ghastly account of the execution 
of Monmouth. Perhaps with the benevolent intention of enlivening 
his dull pages the writer launched into a most gruesome description 
of the scene, when the executioner pursued the unhappy young 
Duke around the scaffold, aiming as he ran blows of his axe at the 
partially-severed head of the victim. 

Small wonder that my elder pupil, a thoughtful girl of about 

fourteen, asked me ‘ what possible good it could do them to learn 
about such horrors.’ I could only echo their disgust and promise 
to do my best to provide some better nourishment for their mental 
digestion. In justice to myself I must add that this particular 
text-book was new to me, or the page would have been left 
unread. 
So I summoned up courage to write to Mr. Ruskin, telling him 
the tale, and begging him, if possible, to give us some portions of 
our country’s story on which I could base lessons for my pupils 
more edifying for English maidens than such grisly accounts of 
murders and executions. This letter brought a prompt reply. 
[Dates given in brackets are supplied by the postmark.] 
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Sgevern’s, Herne 
Lonpon, 8.E. [Oct. 2,’ 80.] 
Dear Miss Jesstz,—I am greatly pleased by your letter, for 
the thing you want is exactly what I’ve been longing to do, this 
twenty years; but whenever I tried, I lost myself in a wide sea of 
various questions—every wave of it foam-white with interest—jets 
this way and that—creamy like a nice novel—but I couldn’t get 


anything set down for sure—the modern wretches of historians as 


they are called—are full of frank lies—and the old ones are not 
easy to read ! 

Anyhow I’m going to do something soon, now, for Sheffield 
Museum—and J should LIKE to address it to girls. Only there are 
@ great many naughty things one has to tell—and one doesn’t like 
quite to look girls in the eyes as one’s telling them—and one can’t 
skip them in a real history as one could in a school lecture—so I 
suppose I must write it for the workmen—and I shall leave you 
girlies to find out where I’ve been only pretending to write to them 
—and really to you. 

Ever affect’. yours 
J. Ruskin. 


This letter was quickly followed by another, dated from Amiens. 


AMIENS, 
14th Oct., 

My pear Miss Jesstz,—I have two letters to thank you for, 
both of extreme value to me—that of first August—describing 
domestic life of rarest kind and comforting me with the assurance 
that there was still law and fatherhood and childhood in England ; 
and this last, telling me of your own interest in Fors—with many 
other things delightful to hear.—But I am tired this evening—and 
the words will not come, only I thought you would like to know the 
work that has tired me,—planning a little guide in Amiens, with 
history of things quite as much English as French. 

Please write to me about anything you would like to ask—or 
ask for, and if I can I'll answer—and do it! and am always 


faithfully yours 
J. Ruskin. 


And thus was born ‘ The Bible of Amiens,’ which speaking of it 
to me he always called ‘ your book.’ 

It was intended to form the first part of a great work to be 
entitled ‘ Our Fathers Have Told Us. Sketches of the History of 
Christendom, for Boys and Girls who have been held at its Fonts.’ 
This work was never completed owing to the failure in health of 
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the writer, though the whole scheme was fully mapped out. But 


the first part, ‘The Bible of Amiens,’ was complete in itself. The 
Introduction to it opens with these words : 


‘The long-abandoned purpose, of which the following pages 
begin some attempt at fulfilment, has been resumed at the request 
of a young English governess that I would’ write some pieces of 
history which her pupils could gather some good out of—the fruit 
of historical documents placed by modern educational systems at 
her disposal being to them labour only, and sorrow.’ 


Part of the fourth chapter, ‘ Interpretations,’ was afterwards 


published separately, ‘For the Use of Travellers,’ and has been 
found useful and delightful by thousands who have never read the 
whole book. 

And I am bold enough to claim for ‘ my book’ that in all the 
range of Ruskin’s writings no nobler, no more beautiful, and no 
more pregnant words can be found than the concluding pages of 
‘The Bible of Amiens.’ I cannot resist the temptation to quote 


the last paragraph. 


‘ But if, loving well the creatures that are like yourself, you feel 
that you would love still more dearly creatures better than yourself 
—were they revealed to you; if, striving with all your might to 
mend what is evil, near you and around, you would fain look for a 
day when some Judge of all the Earth shall wholly do right, and 
the little hills rejoice on every side ; if, parting with the companions 
that have given you all the best joy you had on Earth, you desire 
ever to meet their eyes again and clasp their hands,—where eyes 
shall no more be dim, nor hands fail; if, preparing yourself to lie 
down beneath the grass in silence and loneliness, seeing no more 
beauty, and feeling no more gladness—you would care for the 
promise to you of a time when you should see God’s light again, 
and know the things you have longed to know, and walk in the 
peace of everlasting love—then, the Hope of these things to you is 
Religion, the Substance of them in your life is Faith. And in the 
Power of them, it is promised to us, that the kingdoms of this 
world shall yet become the Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ.’ 


Are not these noble words ? 

‘I think you might be just a little proud of having set me to 
that piece of work, Jessie,’ the writer of them said to me one day 
long afterwards. And I cannot deny that I am so. 
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CHAPTER II. 


EMBOLDENED by the success of my first petition, and the injunction 
to ‘ask for anything I wanted,’ I presently ventured a second 
suggestion. 

This was to the effect that a little Guild for givls might be 
founded as a sort of ‘ preparatory school ’ to the Guild of St. George, 
and as the Rose was the appointed badge of the latter, I suggested 
that the Girl’s branch might take the Daisy as its humbler emblem, 
and perhaps be named the ‘ Daisy Chain.’ This idea seems to have 
in some way anticipated the ‘Girl Guides’ movement of to-day. 
The next letter refers to this plan. The ‘lovely postscript’ it 
mentions was only to say that I had a lurking fear that my new 
friend was picturing his unseen correspondent to himself as a young 
and pretty girl. I begged him to understand that she was in her 
twenty-eighth year, and had never in her life had the smallest 
claim to beauty. In fact, she must frankly confess to being un- 
deniably ‘ plain.’ 

Amiens. [Oct. 23, ’80.] 

Dear Miss Jxssix,—I think that Daisy would be quite a 
lovely plan! but you would have to begin it yourself for me, for 
I cannot suffice for the organization of the St. G [eorge] alone. 

I can only send this scrap to-night, for I’m tired badly with too 
interesting work on the cathedral. 

Ever gratefully yours a 
J 


I am OBLIGED to write a word more by your lovely postscript. 

My dear—how po you know me s0 terribly well ?—God willing 
I'll not be less helped by you, or be less helpful to you, because 
of—THAT. 

And don’t be afraid of my betraying confidence or misusing it. 


In my next letter, why, I do not now remember, nor in what 
connection, I mentioned, as a beautiful instance of self-forgetful- 
ness, @ little incident in the last illness of my dear mother. One 
day I had gone up from the country, where my duties detained me, 
to see her. I found her racked by a terrible spasm of pain. When 
it had passed, and she was aware of my presence, she faintly 
whispered with a loving smile, not one word of the agony from which 
she had barely emerged, but a little motherly commendation of the 
plain white dress I was wearing. The Master’s kind heart responded 
at once. 
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AMIENS, 
St. Crispin’s. [Oct. 25, 1880.) 

My Poor J ESsIE,—You are an orphan then ?—like me. What 
a divine thing that was of your mother—the ‘ very nicely dressed.’ 
—No wonder your letters—and you—are so nice. I am so VERY 
glad you wrote to me. 

Please—laugh a little—just the least bit—and you may cry 

afterwards—but—you do dress nicely then, Jessie ? 


Ever yours—I can’t write more to-night— 
J. R. 


In answer to this rather comical enquiry, I assured him that I 
had dutifully absorbed all that he had written respecting girls’ 
dress in ‘ Fors,’ ‘ Sesame,’ and elsewhere, and that I did to the best 
of my ability soften down the regrettable plainness by dressing as 
prettily as my means would allow. 

To this letter no answer arrived. A month or so later, having 
read in the Graphic that Mr. Ruskin would shortly deliver a lecture 
in London, I wrote to enquire whether this were true, and if it were, 
whether I might come up to town to hear it. 

What foolish little ‘mew’ I added, which called forth the 
opening words of the next letter, I do not now remember. 


c/o ARTHUR SEVERN, 
HERNE 8.E. 
[Nov. 12, °80.] 

My poor LITTLE JEessiz,— Yes, of course, I knew you would do 
that !—and think I was a cross, horrid, crinkled old stick, when I 
didn’t answer. But the letter was really much too pretty to be 
answered— and besides, I’m hard at work—very hard—doing what 
you asked me to do— only I’ve begun with a bit of French instead 
of English history. You'll have it before Xmas, I trust. 

No. I’m not going to give any address in London. What did 
the Graphic say ? 

If you chanced to be in London any day next week I couLD 
see you for a quarter of an hour at the National Gallery—but 
really I think we are getting on very nicely as it is—Suppose you 
weren’t dressed as nicely as I expected ?—and suppose you couldn’t 
understand how I could have written my books ? 

Have you seen my last 19th Cuabiity 5 paper? I'll send it you, 


if you haven’t. 
Ever affectionately uw 
J. R. 


The paper mentioned was one of the series entitled ‘ Fiction 
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Fair and Foul,’ afterwards included in the collection called ‘On 
the Old Road.’ They are of great interest, especially the masterly 
analysis of Scott’s novels, and the briefer but most valuable one of 
Dickens ’. 

But alas! I had to confess to not having yet read them, but 
said I hoped to do so when the completed series should appear as a 
book. The fact was that I had no opportunity at that time of 
seeing the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ except by ordering it, and just 
then half-crowns to spend on periodicals were not too plentiful 
with me. But this I naturally did not mention. 

My confession did not altogether meet with the author’s approval! 
The promised number did not arrive, and I wrote to tell him so. 


Hit, 
[Nov. 27, ’80.] 


My poor LITTLE JEssIE,—I’ve not forgotten you—but it serves 
you quite right for not being more interested in those papers at 
first—and waiting till they came out in a book ! 

What odd creatures girls are ! 


I think those books may perhaps come on Monday. 
Ever affect’? yours 
J.R 


‘The Truth, the Whole Truth, and nothing but the Truth,’ was 
the resolve with which these reminiscences were begun. But for 
that resolve the next letter would certainly have been suppressed. 
One does not care to see the record of utter silliness staring one in 
the face, even after the lapse of forty years ! 

There lurks a fool hidden in the heart of even the wisest of girls, 
I suppose, and certainly the fool in me got the upper hand when 
I was so far left to myself as to beg for a discarded painting-brush 
or pen as a ‘Souvenir’! What on earth did I mean to do with it 
were it sent? Was it to be locked in a casket as a holy relic ? 
Or to be hung about my neck as an amulet ? I cannot now imagine. 
Certainly it was not to be shown as a trophy, for this delightful 
correspondence was a dead secret, locked in my own breast even 
from my own sisters. 

Beyond doubt my folly deserved a more severe rebuke than it 
received. But, when he was well in health, the dear Master was 
wonderfully patient with folly, provided only it were honest and 
loving folly. When he was ill, or sickening for illness, it was quite 
another matter, as we all learnt in our turn. 
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[Postmark : London, S.E. Nov. 30, ’80.] 
My MUCH ENDURING JEssIE,—Next you'll be mewing because 


I haven’t written your name in the Centuries—nor sent you an old 
brush. But the Centuries are to tear up or throw away when read 
—and for old brushes—I can’t have my little girls at that sort of 
nonsense. They spoil their masters always that way, everywhere : 
—but I’m ever affect'Y yours 2 


A phrase in the third number of ‘ Fiction Fair and Foul ’ puzzled 
me much ; ‘ But eastward between her orchard plains, Loire locked 
the EMBRACING dead in silent sands.’ Asking for an explanation of 
the epithet, I received for answer a large volume of the Library 
edition of Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution,’ the wide margin of every 
page literally covered with notes in Mr. Ruskin’s most careful and 
minute writing. I¢ was just one of his almost recklessly generous 
acts to trust a book which he could never have replaced to a girl 
whom he had never seen. 

The other words mentioned in the next letter were given in a 
quotation from Spenser in the same article. 

[Dec. 5, *80.] 

My pear uitrLe Jesstz,—I’m extremely glad to hear of the 
Daisy beginning—Also nice Kensington stay—Also all nice letter. 

or Loire, read pages 275, 276, of Carlyle, sent herewith. 

For Fleur—the three words Coronation—Paunce—déllice— 
are all from Fr. Carnation—Pensée—de lys. They are given as 
lovely misunderstanding by peasant minds. 

You must not read Byron yet. Much would shock—some tire 
—and the rest—you are not in the least in want of. 

Ever your affect” 
J. 


The ‘ Daisy ’ rule alluded to in the following letter was one of 
those which I had submitted for his approval, and was to the 
effect that each member should engage to make at least one garment 
for the poor every month, but added as a saving clause that members 
working for their own living might perhaps be excused from this 
obligation, wholly or in part. 

BrantTwoop, Coniston, 
[Dec. 10, ’80.] 

Dear Jesstz,—Keep the Carlyle as long as you like (but it’s 
gloomy reading) and I'll send you a delicious book soon—Col. 
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Butler’s ‘ Far Out’ !—and would you like my letters and epilogue 
to clergymen ? 

I’m meditating over Daisy. I don’t think the last clause will 
do. One is equally bound to be kind, even when one does earn 
one’s own dinner—we must not lull conscience that way. 

It 1s provoking for you to hear people abuse, or see them smile 
at me. But the antagonism is too strong for them to deal with 
honestly—you will find no one dares answer. Fancy how gladly 
some of them would—if they could ! 

Yes, you are right in that matter of epithets. I never use one 
without choosing it as a master mason does a corner-stone. 

Ever affect” yrs. 


J. Ruskin. 


A very cruel caricature in the next week’s Punch drew from 


me an indignant letter to which the opening sentences of the reply 
allude. The drawing represented ‘ Narcissus-Ruskin —an un- 
gainly figure sprawling beside a pool, and contemplating with much 
complacency a hideous reflection. 

The prayer about which I had asked his opinion was the sentence 
in the Book of Common Prayer, ‘ Turn from us al] those evils which 
we most righteously have deserved,’ which had always struck me 
as almost impertinent. 


BRANTWOOD, 
[Dec. 21, *80.] 

MY DEAR LITTLE JESsIE,—(But I wonder if you're tall ?—Please 
tell me.)}—Your sweet letter came curiously to-day when I Hap 
been —_ @ little whether it wouldn’t—serve people right to 
stop talking ! 

But I'll go on a little, yet, anyhow—and you'll get another 
book before Xmas Day, D.V. 

You’re quite right about that prayer—it is strange, I have just 
been writing of it—but can’t remember where—you'll come across 
it some day soon. Of course the right prayer is first—‘ Search me 
and see if there be any wicked way in me,’ and then—‘ Purge me 
with hyssop—and I shall be clean ’—and ‘ Oh, Lord, correct me, 
but not in thine anger, lest Thou bring me to nothing ’—and so 
on, for ever—with the true prayer-makers. 

I hope the book I send you to-day will have better luck, and 
not be bent. 

Keep Carlyle awhile yet. Will you have the other volumes ? 

Ever yours affect” 
J. R. 
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P.S.—All you say of girls quite right except Q. that all such 
duties, clothes-making etc., should be spontaneous. It is of no 
good to make clothes BEFORE Gop unless spontaneously. But 


anyhow or why—LET THE RIGHT THING BE DONE, and in time we 


shall get to do the right thing rightly. 


Slat December, °80 

My DEAR LITTLE JEssiz,—I wish you a happy New Year, and 
will do all I can to make it so for you, and above all, try not to 
frighten you by getting ill again. 

Your letters are a wonderful encouragement and help tome— 
but don’t take pains about them, nor try to say all you would like 
me say—but only what you feel would be useful for me to do, or to 

ow. 

I am rather curious about that new museum. Why did it give 
you headache? I can fancy, but have not seen it. 

I think the next. nuaber of, Amiens.will.be very nice—and.am 
heartily glad to have been set on the work—for else quantities of 
my past work would have been lost—mere glasses in basket of 
Alnaschar—now they’ll get brought to market. I expect the book 
will be more useful to Catholic children than anybody, for they 
never have anything explained rationally to them. 

T am fairly well. Cold and cough of course, but that’s nothing, 
and I hope to hold on with a will to Spring work. Heaven prosper 
you in yours also. 

Ever affectionately yours 
J. Ruskin. 


And so, with this kindly benediction to cheer me on my way, 
and as the best of Christmas gifts, the first number of my book, 
‘The Bible of Amiens,’ inscribed, ‘ With John Ruskin’s grateful 
regards,’ ended 1880, the wonderful year which had brought me 
this marvellous friendship—a friendship which would have seemed 
the wildest of fairy dreams had such a fancy occurred to me at the 
year’s beginning. 

Mr. Ruskin was perhaps to me less of the great hero, to be wor- 
shipped blindly from a respectful distance, but he was something 
far, far better—the generous, affectionate, gently-whimsical friend 
to beloved. And still he remained the far-seeing teacher and master 
to be obeyed and served to the best of my poor ability. 

And so the New Year opened happily. 


1 Natural History. 
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CHAPTER III. 
My Christmas holidays were spent in London, and I frequented the 
National Gallery a good deal. I was greatly struck by the 


‘Entombment’ of Francia. The lunette was at that time on the 


line, where its pathetic beauty could be studied at ease. Now that 
it is mounted on top of the altar-piece of which it formed part 
originally, one would need a ladder to see it properly. In mynext 
letter I asked Mr. Ruskin whether my admiration were justified 
by its merits. 
* * * * * 

The Lord Kinnaird story to which his reply alludes was as 
follows :— 

An uncle of mine, who knew the Lord Kinnaird of that day well, 
told me that the latter was in the habit, when in the country, of 
making a tour of inspection of the premises before breakfast, and 
if in the course of his ramble he passed by where the boot-boy was 
at work and saw, when the house was full of guests, an unusual 
number of boots, he would say ‘ Why, Fred, what a row of boots 
you've got this morning! Here, give me a pair of brushes, and 
[Pll polish while you black.’ Then he would go into the breakfast- 
room where his guests were assembled, rubbing his hands with glee. 

‘There! I’ve earned my breakfast, at any rate! I’ve just 
polished seven-and-twenty pairs of boots and shoes! That’s some- 
thing learned at Eton, anyhow!’ 

I told this tale to Mr. M——, the father of my pupils, and he 
answered : 

‘Lord Kinnaird ought to be ashamed of himself. He has no 
business at all to be doing the dirty work himself. He ought to 
employ and pay a second boot-boy, instead of doing so.’ 

A true trades-union verdict ! 

I laid the case before my master, and asked his verdict on it. 
His reply is specially interesting, and settled the question once for 
all in my mind. 

BrantTwoop, 
23rd Jan., 

My pear JEssiz,—The cold is quite well; but I’m generally 
feeble and stupid, this winter. 

The Francia is a lovely picture, but moves you more from its 
pathetic subject and quiet grace than from any very high quality— 
I’m too stupid to tell you more about it just now. 
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Lord Kinnaird is entirely right. The logger-head public can’t, 
or—more truly won’t—understand that by doing the dirty work 
himself, he saves the price of it to enable somebody else to REST, 
and be for the time—as happy as a Lord! They think—the poor 
wretches—that it’s impossible to give money to buy rest with—or 
to do cleaner work for. The Universal law for all noble people is, 
Work yoursELF—that others may REST who need it. 

All the Tyranny of the Earth may indeed be summed up in 
this one popular order—Black my shoes—that I may dance in them, 


and do nothing. 
Ever your affect. 
J.R 


Carlyle etc., shall come directly. 


A long spell of hard frost set in just at this time, and I apologised 
in my next letter for not having written sooner on the plea that my 
pupils and I were busy skating most of the day, and that I was too 
tired at night for any mental exertion whatever. 

BRANTWOOD, 
[Feb. 3rd, ’81.] 

My DEAR LITTLE JEssIE,—So you're fond of skating ! (as well 
as of my books) !— 

And you do dress nicely ?—Do you know—I think if the lake 
freezes again—(lovely ice five miles long by } a mile wide, a week 
since, only !)—you MIGHT venture to let me see you—here ? 

I’ve kept enclosed 1 too long, and am busier than when I got it 
—and I forget what I was to send you beside the Carlyle (which 
I hope will be very deeply interesting to you). P.gass tell me 
ONCE more ! 

I’ve kept your letters, but they’re in a heap. Have you seen 
‘ Vanity Fair’ with Boehm at work on my ideal Bust ? 

Ever your affect. 
J. 


With the idea that before any actual meeting took place, I 
would like to prepare the Master’s artistic eye for the worst of me, 
I now ventured to send him two new photographs, one of them 
‘ muffled up’ in coat and hat, the other a vignette only. I waited 
very anxiously for his verdict on them, but none arrived for some 
ten days or so. Then it came. 


Brantwoop, 
St. Valentine’s, 1881. 


My DEAR LITTLE Jessix,—I’m afraid (and more than afraid) 
that I’ve been keeping you in much pain, but I couLp not write 
1 Revised Rules for the Daisy Guild. 
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till to-day, and in the ordinary sense—ought to be writing to other 
people than you now; but in St. Valentine’s sense, I do right in 
thanking you for the photographs. Please, I want another, full 
length, and not muffled up, but showing whatever waspishness there 
is in you. And you sHALL come—God permitting—and let me 
see you skate, next winter. If the lake freeze, I can promise you 
such ice as I know not the like of,—of course there’s finer on High- 
land lochs, but I’ve never seen them in winter. And if the lake 
freeze not—I can yet almost promise tarn skating of the sublimest 
—and a fairy Ice palace under every waterfall. 

And if neither freeze, you’ll have your head less turned—and 
be able to talk over future Daisy Chains more rationally. 

Ever affectionately yours 
J. Ruskin. 


What dreams of happiness this letter evoked! How I revelled 
in thoughts of what the next winter might bring! Hardly daring 
to think of such a joy as possible, I yet constantly found my thoughts 
dwelling on the promised visit with a delight that it was a joy 
shared with no one, not even my own dear sisters. 

And then from out of this apparently clear blue sky, there fell 
a bolt so sudden and so heavy that even now I can hardly bear to 
recall the sorrow and anxiety of the months which followed. 
Sudden and terrible illness had struck down the Master so dear 
to so many. 

It was well for me that the daily round of work had to be carried 
on steadily and faithfully. My pain was the harder to bear in that 
it had to be borne alone and in silence. For in my fear of seeming 
to exploit to my own advantage the friendship of a famous man, 
I had kept the correspondence a secret from everyone. Now this 
sudden blow must also be a secret : as I had kept the joy to myself, 
so I must keep the pain. 

Through the dreary months which followed, all that could be 
done to help me to bear the suspense was done by the great kind- 
ness of Mr. Laurence Hilliard, devoted pupil and faithful secretary, 
who sent me constant bulletins of the Master’s slow recovery 
from his nervous breakdown, and his consequent wavering in 
the expressed determination to live alone for the future. And on 
April 1 he wrote: 

My last letter to you was, I think, written before the Master 
ordered me to FORBID ALL friends to write to him, and desire 
them to consider him in California. 
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This prohibition therefore does not extend to you. The return © 
of the books you have would be an admirable pretext for a letter, 
1F you like to run the risk. You May receive a reply which will 
pain you, but I hope not now. 


‘Upon this hint I spake,’ though in the greatest doubt and 
trepidation, for if old, tried and valued friends were in future 
to be kept at a distance, what hope was there for one so new and 
insignificant as myself ? So I wrote a few brief lines only, and with 
the utmost caution, telling myself all the while that it might only © 
too possibly be for the last time. But at any rate, no future #g 
loneliness could take from me the happy memories gathered during “id 
the past wonderful year. 20h 

When in a day or two the dear Master’s handwriting once more Jn 

6¢ T 


met my eyes, it was with trembling fingers that I drew the little 
But no stern rebuke or final farewell met my eager eyes. Once Lea 


note from its envelope. 


more all was well. The Ling 
BraNntTwoop, home and 

8rd April, ’81. Linguaph: 

of interest 


My Poor LITTLE Jessiz,—I had nearly written you a line when } the Theat 
I first felt myself steadily gaining; but have been afraid to say | remember 
much, hitherto :—I believe however I am safe past the chance of 
any relapse now,—and I know what to guard against in future— | y,., Jean 
but for a while yet must be very quiet. Don’t send those books § you find ; 
back till I ask for them, as I am encumbered with arrears of parcels, § #7 and 


letters, etc., and confusion is fatal to me more than anything. munane si 
Forgive ‘this mere,line—I dare not begin any talk. ] 
Ever your afiect** 
J. Ruskin. 
I can go on quietly with Amiens, however, even now. F 
So again the sun shone out, and spring gladness filled my heart - 
to overflowing. LET hs 
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“This is the easy, natural way to 
Learn Languages—byGramophone’’ 


The Linguaphone Method of Language-learning is simplicity itself. You sit in your own 
home and listen to a native elocutionist talking to you in the language of your choice—from a 
Linguaphone Language Record. Your interest grows with every lesson. The lessons consist 
of interesting talks on subjects of universal interest—the Home, the Street, the Shops, Travel, 
the Theatre, etc., and a complete course gives you a vocabulary of about 2,500 words. And 
remember—the whole family can learn from the one outfit. 


Learn to SPEAK as well as to write 


You learn by ear just as you learned to speak and understand your own language. And just as 
you find yourself repeating the words of a song, or humming a tune, which you have heard 
again and again, so you find yourself repeating the words and sentences of the Linguaphone 
lessons after you have listened to them a few times. 


LINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE RECORDS 


FRENCH—GERMAN—SPANISH—ITALIAN 
ESPERANTO ENGLISH AFRIKAANS (Russian in preparation) 


LET US SEND TO YOU THE LINGUAPHONE BOOK FREE 


Fill in me coupon below now, post it at once, and receive, by return, the free book telling all 
about the Linqvephons gue! Method, , the wonderful results it has achieved, what it costs, and how 
you can have a S’ FREE in your own home i Sending the coupon 
places you under no raiotes at all—post it now, while you think of it! 


Branches : France—1, Rue Lanterne, 
Lyons. Holland—Zwart Janstraat, To LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 


—96, Fifth 404, NAPIER HOUSE, 
24, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


238, G.P.O., Sidney. South Africa— (2 doors from Chancery Lane Tube Station.) 


223, Smith Street, Durban. ond ond and without obligation a 

404, Napier House, 
ok 
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MR. MURRAY'S 26 AUTUMN NOVELS § 


BEAU SABREUR Eighth Impression. P. C. Wren 
The new Foreign Legion novel by the author of BEAU GESTE. 


a remarkably fine story, in which tragedy and sacrifice balance 
-adventure and comedy, full of incident, humour and colour— 
colour which for once is absolutely authentic.—Dazly Telegraph. 


THE WAY i. PANTHER Denny C. Stokes 
Told with great power . . . the book makes a big impression. 
—Edinburgh Evening News. 


THE GREAT CORNELIUS George Woden 
A finely written story of the forge. The story has a fresh sim- 


plicity that contrasts with the strain of much modern fiction.— 9 


Manchester Guardian. 


IN THOSE DAYS William Ransted Berry 
A wonderful story of old Turkish life, constructed with 
remarkable skill—The Times. 


THE UTTERMOST Mrs. Arthur Stallard 
The author has a pleasant, descriptive style, and writes with 
obvious sincerity of purpose.—Light. 

IN DAYS THAT ARE DEAD Sir Hugh Clifford 
Had he been able to follow Conrad’s example and live as a man 
of letters, he might have been as great a force in Imperial 
literature as Mr. Kipling.—Morning Post. 


COBBLESETT Florence Bone 
Yorkshire folk will find much to charm and amuse them in 
these simple tales.— Yorkshire Post. 


THE BRETHREN OF THE AXE John Somers 
The thrills are so many and so full-blooded that one would be 
glad of a breathing space between them. Mr. Somers out- 
Queuxs Le Queux.—Birmingham Gazette. 


VANNECK Robert Grant 
A breezy story of humour and adventure essentially written to 
amuse and cheer the reader. 

THE RED APOTHECARY John Horne 


A Scots novel dealing with the feuds of the Church and how an 
athletic young minister wins his hostile Episcopals. 


14 THUMBS OF ST. PETER Joice Nankivell 
The best description of life in Moscow as it really is to-day 
which has yet appeared.—The Referee.. 


JOHN MURRAY - Albemarle Street - LONDON, W.1 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Tue Editor of Taz Cornutt Macazine offers prizes to the value 
™ of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 


Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 


@ more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
™ books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 


further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 


@ the sender of the correct solution that is opened first. 


DovusiE Acrostic No. 46. 
(The Second of the Series.) 
‘ , the child of liberty. 
She was a inaiden city, bright and free ; 
No guile seduced, no force could violate.’ 


1. ‘ The slippery — her feet beguiled ; 
She tumbled headlong in!’ 
2. ‘ But thy summer shall not fade 


Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest.’ 


3. ‘I would ne’er have striven 
As thus with thee in prayer in my sore 


4. ‘I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man: 


Like an , I left my friend abruptly.’ 
5. ‘ Thee, , oft, the woods among 


I woo, to hear thy even-song.’ 


6. ‘ And for the last 
Still keep the sword erect.’ 


All these quotations are in the ‘ Golden Treasury of Songs and 


Lyrics’ (Palgrave). 


Solvers are requested to note that, for this Acrostic, the time 


Ballowed has had to be curtailed. All answers must arrive not later 
jthan December 15. 


Rotzs. 


1, Only one answer may be sent to each light. 
2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 
3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 


§p. xii of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue. 
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4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
akg word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at the 


5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references 
on the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable to 
send them at all. 

6. Solvers who write a second letter to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as rong Sage it, and a merely state the desired alteration, 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 46 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue Cornuit Macazine, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than December 15. 

Prom : Shakespeare, A Midsummer 
Night's 8 Dream, iii. 2, and i. 1, 


Answer TO No. 45. 1. "Milton, Il Penseroso. 
eart H 


L. 3 2. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

2. E urop E 3. Byron, Childe Harold's Pil- 
3. R ol L grt iv. 179. 

4. M yrtl E 4. Marlowe, The Passionate Shep. 
5. I To N herd to his Love. 

6. A nn A 5. ow The Village Black. 


smith. 
6. Pope, The Rape of the Lock. 


Acrostic No. 44 (‘ Petruchio Katharina’): Only five solvers sent in answers 
correct in every light, two competitors missed one light, three missed two lights, 
and thirty-four missed more than two ; there was also one answer without a coupon. 
All of the lights, even the Tennyson. quotation (Oriana), gave some trouble, but 
there seems to have been none of outstanding rons solvers who knew their 
Southey missed the quotation from Lamb, others who found the Clough light 
missed the Byron quotation. 

The first correct answer opened came from ‘ Yoko,’ who wins the monthly 
prize of books. His real name and address appear below. 


RESULT OF THE ELEVENTH SERIES. 


Full marks for the series was 34, and the leading scores are :— 
Lass and Tuchel, 34; Ubique and Yoko, 33; Cobweb and Mopsa, 
32. Ubique was a winner in the tenth series, and cannot take a 
prize now; the other five win the prizes, and will be ineligible 
for further success in the twelfth series. Lass and Tuchel will 
share the £3; Yoko, Cobweb, and Mopsa will choose books to the 
value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 

Lass is Mrs. Steedman, Steventon Rectory, Basingstoke; 
Tuchel is Mr. T. Luck, 212 Tilehurst Road, Reading; Yoko is 
Mr. F. Rawson, 11 Creffield Road, Ealing Common, W. 5; Cobweb 
is Mr. C. W. Cooper, Thornycroft, Herne Bay, Kent; Mopsa is 
Miss M. C. Barnard, 45 Manor Road, Beckenham, Kent. 
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the land where he was sojourning: to follow the native customs, 
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of view of the Spaniard, the Pole or the Russian.’”—From the 
Biographical Note in The Slave of the Lamp. 
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